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EW ORLEANS is noyery quiet, a compromise having been ef- 
fected between thé two parties. By the terms of this agreement, 
the Kellogg parfy” pledges itself to a fair election, and the Conserva- 
tives to porte and order, and an “ Advisory Committee” of five is 
nted, consisting of two Republicans, two Conservatives, and a 
‘‘jointly-selected ” umpire. This committee is to “ supervise and earry 
on the registration throughout the State on behalf of all parties,” 
Kellogg pledging himself to act upon the advice and suggestions of 
the committee whenever it is legally possible. Besides this, at the 
expiration of twenty days, if everything goes well, the Returning 
Board is to be remodelled, two vacancies are to be created by the 
resignation of Republicans and filled by Conservatives. Mr. 
Charles O'Conor, of this city, has written a letter to the Herald, 
in which he points out that the notion that Grant is compelled 
to recognize Kellogg to the end of time, because he has recog- 
nized him once, is erroneous. The mere fact that he has on a cer- 
tain occasion come to the conclusion that a given de-facto govern- 
ment shall be sustained in any State, may be conclusive against all 
the world under the Constitution in certain cases carefully enume- 
rated in that instrument; but this does not preclude him from a 
reconsideration and reversal of his decision. We fear, however, 
that neither referring General Grant to Luther v. Borden, nor 
recalling to his recollection even judicial reversals of opinion such as 
that in the legal-tender cases, will have any effect. Almost official 
notice has been given that he does not read “ what the newspapers 
say.” 





Mr. John Kelly has put the Mayor in an uncomfortable position 
by proving pretty conclusively that his charges fur summoning jur- 
ors, returning convictions, and carrying convicts te and fro, were all 
justified by the laws of the State, or, where the meaning of statutes 
was in doubt, by the established practice, which, however, like 
most sheriffs’ practice, seems in some cases to have been lax. Even 
in the case of the supposed exorbitant charges for shaving con- 
demned criminals and the expenses attending executions, Mr. Kelly 
comes off triumphant. 
a supplementary statement; but we doubt if the document has 
much effect. The Mayor has succeeded in injuring his own reputa- 
tion more than he has any of his enemies; and very few people are 
likely to pay any attention to what he says. The only other event of 
importance during the week in municipal ‘politics has been the ac- 
quittal of the Commissioners of Charities by the Grand Jury, ac- 
companied by a testimonial to their diligent endeavors to execute 
their duties faithfully, which, however, a minority of the jury de- 
clined to agree to. Speaking for ourselves, we must say that we 
have been unable to find, after a somewhat careful examination of 
the charges and the Commissioners’ reply, any evidence of corrup- 
tion. 





Mr. S. J. Simmons of Boston, said to be the brother of the Col 
lector of the Port, has made some revelations during the past week 
which looked interesting at first, because the newspapers, making a 
natural confusion of identity, mistook this Simmons for the other 
Simmons whose appointment caused so much noise last winter; 
and it was supposed for twenty-four hours that Butler’s chief 
janissary had turned state’s evidence and that some startling facts 
would indeed be laid before the people. Public excitement, how- 
ever, has since much abated. What Mr. Simmons reveals is that 
“ Butlerism ” and “ chicanery, fraud, and corruption” are convert- 
ible terms; that he himself has done things for the Butler party 
which “ bring the blush of shame” to his face; that he has used 


The Mayor promised to ruin him, indeed, in | 





his power as a United States officer to intimidate men in the liquor 
business; that he has *“ packed caucuses”; received money from 
one Usher, United States marshal, and from 
for such purposes; that he is now ready to take the stump and de- 
nounce Butler, even at the risk of being considered insane, and 
being accused of treachery and falsehood; and in conclusion he 
“throws down his gage.” Mr. Simmons has for some time past 
been a bold, bad man, being not merely in the employ of the Butler 
faction, but doing some much-needed, earnest, and useful work for 
them; going about on the eve of conventions or rather caucuses 
among the vendors of liquors, and enquiring of them in a secretly 
hostile but ostensibly amicable manner, whether they were pro- 
vided with licenses, as required by the laws of Massachusetts, and, 
after a good deal of light and agreeable conversation on other 
topics, dropping a hint, as he left the premises, that an important 
political meeting would soon be held in their ward by the Republi- 
cans, and that there was no class in the community whose meral 
support at this reunion would be more welcome than that of un- 
licensed vendors of intoxicating drinks. This Mr. Simmons now 
repents as a crime against the purity of the ballot. 


sutler’s partner,” 


1. Chamberlain a re 


This reply consists 


We have received from a friend of Mr. D. I 
ply to many of the charges made against him. 
of a denial of most of the accusations ; but for two reasons it is not 
complete. In the first place, the reply is dated Aug. 19, while the 
only definite charge to which we have given any publicity or at- 
tached any weight appeared ‘first in the Tribune of September 2, 
in a letter from a Philadelphia correspondent. In the second place, 
Mr. Chamberlain and his friends seem to suppose that the gravamen 
of the accusation against him is corrupt use of public funds. It 
nothing of the kind. Mr. Chamberlain is accused of the same sort of 
crime for which Mr. A. Oakey Hall of this city has been once or twice 
indicted—guilty knowledge of and connivance at thefis from the pub- 
lie treasury. The correspondent of the Tribune makes the state- 
ment, for instance, that Chamberlain himself drew the acts under 
which the thieving in South Carolina took place. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, like Hall, will no doubt say that he “did not know what 
Was going on”; but the difficulty with this reply is that 
the accusation practically contains an additional charge that 
he took pains not to know what was going on. This is what 
Mr. Chamberlain and his friends ought to disprove; but, unfortu- 
nately for them, they cannot easily get rid of the strong presumption 
against the innocence of any one who allowed him to become the 
political partner of such a man as Tweed or such a man as Scott. 
Ninety-nine people in this city out of a hundred believe Hall guilty 
to-day though no jury has been able to agree on a verdict in his 
case; and though he, too, is a man of “education and wxsthetic 
tastes,” he would not make a good candidate in New York for Re- 
form Governor. In South Carolina, the principal duty of a Reform 
magistrate now would be to keep the hands of thieves (who are 
always on the look-out, and have a great many excellent opportu- 
nities) out of the public Treasury; in this work Mr. Chamberlain 
must himself admit that he lamentably failed while in office. 
Finally, we may add that the mere fact that a man has not been or 
even cannot be convicted of felony is not of itself sufficient reason 
for electing him to office. 


is 





Mr. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, who has always had the repu- 
tation of being a respectable and honest man, bas made a reply to 
the charges against him in connection with the ‘‘ gag-law,” so- 
called, of the last session of Congress. He says that Congress 
passed no gag-law; that the law which did pass, had no effect on 
the law of libel whatever ; that the law introduced by Mr. Carpenter 
of Wisconsin relating to service of process on agents of corporaticns 
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doing business in Washington (though that, too, would have no effect 
on the law of libel) did not pass. It seems to us that Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen clears the skirts of his party, as well as his own, of any suspicion 
of having aetually enacted a gag-law, while grave doubts may yet 
remain in the minds of many people as to the purity of Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s designs in the introduction of his measure. As to the actual 
condition of the law, one proof of the truth of Mr. Frelinghuysen’s 
statement is the fact that no paper appears as yet to have been 
gagged—if we may judge from the editorial columns of those which 
it is our good fortune to see from week to week. The Democrats 
make a great mistake in trying to get political capital cut of this 
‘“‘gag-law,” for a child can see that the newspapers never were freer 
than at the present moment to say what they pleased ; and, besides 
this, from there being some papers which make a regular business 
of slandering and lying right and left, and from the fact of these 
papers never receiving any punishment, a good many quiet people 
are just now inclined to be rather indifferent as to whether a paper 
here and there is gagged or not. 


Mr. Beecher has obtained indictments against Tilton and 
Moulton frem the Grand Jury of Kings County, and they will be 
tried in November, in advance of the civil action brought by 
Tilton. The probabilities are that somebody will be broken down 
on cross-examination, and this, rather than a verdict of the jury, is 
what the public has to hope for. In the Proctor case, however, 
there can be little doubt that the jury will agree. Moulton’s 
position in this is a ludicrously absurd one for “a man of the 
world.” He published a disgusting story about a lady, which he 
said Beecher told him. It had nothing to do with the Tilton busi- 
ness, and was produced solely for the purpose of disgracing Beecher, 
and he published a paper in corroboration of it. The lady was at 
once recognized by the paper, and she had Moulton indicted. 
When the case is called, Beecher will come forward and swear he 
never told him such a story; the lady will come forward and swear 
there is not a word of truth in it, and will prove that the paper pro- 
duced referred to a totally different transaction, leaving the de- 
fendant without a word to say for himself in the presence of an 
exasperated jury, a pitiless judge, and an impatient sheriff. ‘‘ Men 
of the world” in Brooklyn, in fact, seem to be hardly shrewder 
than old ladies from the country. 


There are signs of reconciliation between the city of Chicago and 
the insurance companies. The Common Council proposes to raise 
money to improve and enlarge the Fire Department and increase the 
supply of water, both of which are recommendations of Gencral 
Shaler of this city, who went out on invitation to inspect. The 
most difiicult task, however, will be to persuade the owners of the 
wooden shanties within the proposed fire limits to be “ fire-policed.” 
These are a class which Chicago has encouraged, and who were her 
pride before the great fire; they have now become her shame and 
danger, and yet they are voters, and have their rights—amongst 
others, that of being burnt out periodically and setting fire to every- 
body near them. By the bye, if the business of fire insurance had 
been carried on in immovable property, like railroads or mils, 
would the Chicago people, under the new Granger philosophy, have 
allowed the companies to withdraw from the city? Should we 
not have heard that “ corporations were the creatures of the law”; 
that it was the solemn duty of the State to fix rates so as to save 
citizens from “ grinding monopoly ” ; that the persons insured knew 
better than the managers what the premiums on policies ought to 
be; that the people of Chicago had built up these heartless specu- 
lators, and demanded relief. Finally, perhaps Butler would have 
come on and proposed, as a compromise, to examine the books of 
the companies, and allow none to withdraw except such as could 
show that they had lost money in their business during the preced- 
ing year. Buckle was clearly in error when he said that no progress 
was made in morals, that as much was known of it five thousand 
years ago as now. Moral science has in fact made strides in the 
West during the last two years which may well put physicists to 
shame. 
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The President of the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad has 
written an admirable letter to the Governor of Wisconsin, telling 
him that the decision of the Supreme Court leaves open to the Com- 
pany only one of two courses—either a severe pecuniary loss or a 
reduction in the quality of services rendered. This last course, Mr. 
Mitchell says, would only be taken with great reluctance, and it has 
therefore been decided to submitNo the loss, obey the law, and wait 
for the legislature of Wisconsin to decide, with the case fully before 
them, whether the Potter law ought’ to be repealed or not. The 
annual report of the Northwestern Roadaqlso contains a review of 
the Granger legislation. Mr. Keep, the President of the road, uses, 
like Mr. Mitchell, very moderate language; points out that, of all 
the laws passed on the subject in the West, the Pottelay he 
most arbitrary and unjust; but adds that, “‘ while the State o 
consin has made herself conspicuous by legislation which would 
utterly subvert the rights of property and deprive the owners of 
her railroads of their beneficial use, yet it is due to her people to 
say that throughout the controversy upon this Potter Act, with a 
very few annoying exceptions, they have evinced the most friendly 
disposition, and generally concurred in condemning the hasty legis- 
lation which has brought so much evil, without just provocation, 
upon railway property within the State. It cannot be possible that 
the business community or the farmers of Wisconsin, whose honesty 
and intelligence are equal to those of the people of any State, can 
be fairly represented in the passage of this act, and it is confidently 
believed that, when the present excitement shall subside and calmer 
views prevail, they will demand the repeal of the obnoxious mea- 
sure, and prevent the recurrence of so great an injustice.” 





Professor Bonamy Price was very pleasantly and informally re- 
ceived by the Chamber of Commerce of this city last Thursday. The 
reception consisted of an address by Mr. Price to the Chamber, fol- 
lowed by a sort of conference between the audience and the lecturer 
on the subject of the discourse—financial crises. Mr. Price, in spite 
of his years, is as enthusiastic in manner as many a man just entering 
on life, and he laid down the law on economical! subjects to the mer- 
chants gathered about him with such an absolutely impersonal in- 
terest in the truth of what he was saying, that the general effect of 
his remarks was excellent. That peculiar condescension which ina 
well-known and amusing essay is noticed as one of the ‘ differen- 
tiating” marks of the British foreigner in this country, and which 
he has been accused of showing in several other countries, and even 
on oceasion in bis own, is not so noticeable in Mr. Price’s manner as 
is a determination at all hazards to do a littie necessary teaching. 
During his address he asked a few questions of the audience, 
very much as a professor might ask his class at college for the 
purpose of testing their knowledge ; and being rather surprised at 
receiving no immediate answer, assured the members of the Cham- 
ber with much naiveté that half-a-dozen of his Oxford class would 
have answered at once. This, however, only pleased the audience, 
some of whom, it must be confessed, may be suspected of being not 
so well “up” in the ‘ Wealth of Nations’ as they are in the various 
ways and means practised in this and other countries of adding 
year by year to that of the individual citizen. We understand that 
Mr. Price has declined to deliver any public lectures. We are 
sorry to hear it, for he would, we are confident, not only succeed, 
but do a great deal of good in popularizing knowledge of a much 
needed kind. 





There is a good deal of disputation still going on as to the 
meaning of the Maine-et-Loire election, owing to the uncertainty as 
to what became of the Legitimists. About 50,000 voters staid at 
home, but there is a great difference of opinion as to who they were. 
The Monarchist papers maintain that they were Legitimists, as the 
policy of abstention was preached by the party journals. The mat- 
ter has, however, lost much of its importance, in view of the elec- 
tions of the councils-general, which have just taken place in all the 
Departments, and which apparently show Republican losses and 
Bonapartist and Conservative gains. The figures show that out of 
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1,300 elections there are 590 Republicans, 550 Monarchists, and 130 
Bonapartists, leaving 20 districts in which there will have to be new 
elections; that the Republicans are disappointed there seen 
be little doubt. Three 
place in November. 
newed by the slow proce: 








is to 
more elections for the Assembly are to take 
In fact, the Assembly is being gradually re- 
33 of filling vacancies, but the small amount 
of change in the relative strength of parties in it produced by the 
change of men is another proof of the exaggerations of the stories 
about the rush of the rural pop.iation into Republicanism. 





England is just now g¢eupied with a fresh “ problem,” known as 
“the Indian probler,” which has been raised by the late famine, 
or rather late expectation of famine in Bengal, for, owing to the 
precautiong’taken by the Government, the suffering has been very 
*Ynall, and the loss of life hardly perceptible. This is, however, the 
first time that a famine has been prevented from causing terrible loss 
of life, and it gives fair grounds for believing that, with the growing 
increase of means of transportation, no fatal famines will occur 
again. But now up start a number of social philosophers, who say 
that the population of India is and always has been utterly im- 
provident ; that it lives on one crop—the rice crop—and never stores 
a supply for the ensuing year, and always, like all races with a low 
standard of living, breeds up close to the means of subsistence. In 
old times, however, the increase was checked by tremendous 
famines in which millions perished, by the pestilence which 
usuaily follows famines, and by devastating wars. The British 
rule has apparently removed these checks, and the increase 
will go on without any check, moral or physical. How will 
the Government take care of this vast, growing, and ail but 
helpless multitude? The answer which this question has called 
out from qualified observers is that the only remedy is the 
establishment of manufactures, to draw people off from agri- 
culture, diversify employments, and raise the standard of living. 
The main difficulty in the way of this is the traditional discourage- 
ment of white adventurers by the Indian Government. The old 
Company wanted no whites in Hindostan but its own officers, and 
snubbed, frowned upon, and treated as ‘interlopers ” such English- 
men as went out to engage in trade or planting. The reason of 
this has long passed away, but the tradition has survived in the 
manners. Englishmen not specially connected with the Government 
are not made comfortable or encouraged, and the result is that until 
very lately English capital and enterprise have not flowed into India 
as they might have done. There has been a good deal of indigo- 
planting, some Scotechmen have begun the raising of jute, and the 
tea-plant is extensively cultivated in the hills, and now there is a 
call for cotton-mills. The agitation will probably work a change, 
but the regeneration of Indian society is still a long way off. 





The English Railroad Commission, which was appointed last 
year, has made its first annual report, which is very interesting read- 
ing. The English Act “regulating railroad and canal traffic” was 
passed in 1853, and its execution was left to the ordinary Jaw courts, 
which were, however, found inadequate to the task. Last year, there- 
fore, a board of three Commissioners was created to hear all com- 
plaints against railroads, and determine all disputes between them 
under the Act. The work reported by them for the past year will 
give a good idea of the nature and extent of their duties and of the 
efficiency of their performance of them. The first case brought 
before them was a complaint of the town of Dover that the Lon- 
don, Chatham and Dover Railroad had given undue advantages 
to other places in the way of cheapness of fares and frequency 
of trains, so as to injure its prosperity. The company de- 
murred as to the jurisdiction of the Commission, and, this being 
overruled, pleaded that they were at liberty to charge what they 
pleased within the legal maximum. This, too, was decided against 
them, and before the merits of the case were reached they sur- 
rendered, and the complaint was withdrawn. Two carriers or ex- 
pressmen complained that a company had discriminated against 
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them by delivering goods entrusted to the company itself in the 
first place at lower rates than the expressmen could deliver them 


afier paying the company’s charges. lere again the company 
came down and settled, discrimination in their own favor as well 
as between customers being forbidden. Two eoal-dealers eom- 


plained that a company had ceased to deliver coal to them at a cer- 
tain station, though they still delivered it at that station to the 
corporation of Manchester for the city gas-works. ‘The company 
pleaded a change of station, and an exception in favor of the eity 
on the ground of public interest. The Commission ruled that their 
change of the station was “ reasonable,” and also their exception in 
favor of the city. The Commission is also empowered to arbitrate 
between different railways, and between railroads and the Board of 
Trade and the Post-Office—as for instance in a * postal-car contro 
versy.”. One of the Commission’s duties is the inspection of all 
contracts between companies, such as leases, for none of 
which are valid without their approv al. 


instance, 


The Conference at Bonn to Which Dr. Dollinger lately invited 
the Old Catholics and their friends and sympathizers in the Protest- 
ant and Greek Churches, met on Monday the Mth of September, as 
appointed, and some account of the proceedings appear in the pa 
pers received by the last mail. It must be admitted that they have 
not a very hopeful sound. In the first place, hardly anybody pre- 
sent understood anybody else’s language, and Dr. Déllinger had to 
interpret a large number of the speeches himself, which must have 
been a very blind mode of discussing such very delicate n 
as the definition of doctrines. In the next place, the members of 
the Congress were not really delegates but volunteers, and repre 
senting nobody in particular, or only very small bodies ef persons. 
The platforms they drew up cannot of course bind the 
of Christians. The attempts made to bring the ehu 
by changes in the mode of expressing beliefs, 
dered very effective. The Anglican doctrine that we are saved “ by 
faith only ” is something for which the Old Catholies are not pre- 
pared; so a compromise was effected by 
are saved by faith working by 
out love, as the means and 
tion.” This may do for theologians, but it is by 
nice for the pereeption of the common run. of 
Another phrase in the Anglican Articles 
good works,” 


wtlers 


great body 
ches togethet 


can hardly be consi- 


‘that we 
With- 
of man’s justifiea- 
far too 
Christians. 
‘the finite merit of men’s 
was changed, in order to accommodate the Old Catho- 
lies, into “the finite good of man's works,” though what this means 
it would puzzle most people to say. The Eucharist was decided to 
be not a sacrifice, but the memorial of a sacrifice and also a holy 
feast. The treatment in fact of nearly every doctrine consisted in 
an elaborate attempt to conceal real differences under a new and 
somewhat cloudy form of words, under which any number of men 
may take totally different views of the same thing. The one great 
fact of the affair is that the Old Catholies have really broken with 
the Pope—but we knew this before. How they stand towards the 


Greeks or Anglicans we m: ike bold to assert nobody knows. od 


declaring 
love, and not 
eondition 
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There are “ disquieting rumors,” as the stoc kbrokers say, about 
the Carlists. The inability of Don Carlos to leave the mountains 
and push into the plains, and bring on a crisis of any kind, is appa- 
rently wearing out the patience of his followers, and stories of in- 
subordination and desertion have been very rife for the past month, 
crowned now by one which makes Don Carlos receive a mortal wound 
at the hands of a mutineer. Should there be any truth in this, and 
it seems to be authentic, it will probably bring the war to an 
end for the present, no other Legitimist chief being ready to raise the 
standard. The Pretender has lately had the satisfaction of receiv- 
ing sympathizing letters from the Czar and the Count de Chambord. 
The Czar cannot understand what has got into the Spaniards to 
make them so hostile to their king. Carlos has tried hard to get 
an “endorsement” from the Pope, but his Holiness is not to be 
caught in that way. He does not commit himself readily in writing, 
and by no means displays that fondness for the weak or losing side 
in which the Church was once not afraid to indulge. 
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THE “THIRD TERM.” 
ye “third term” discussion does not seem to make much head- 


way. Nothing that has been said.in it, as yet, has made any 
perceptible impression on the public mind. Indeed, it would be 


difficult to meet anybody not an official, outside of a newspaper office, 
who thinks there is anything in it. That General Grant himself 
looks forward to a third term, we do not in the least believe. We 
have no doubt that when the proper time comes he will announce 
his intention of retiring into private life, and will carry it out if he is 
left to himself. He has many faults, but he certainly never has 
shown the slightest trace of morbid ambition. The quality which 
just now seems growing on him—love of ease—is not one that leads 
to prolonged success in political life, and it bas certainly not been 
due to any political exertions of his own that he has filled the Presi- 
dential chair so long. His own inertia, the growing dissatisfaction 
with his use of the civil service, the strong repugnance, to use a 
very mild term, of the people to anything like a departure from es- 
tablished political usage in the direction of greater concentration or 
fixity of power, combined with the natural longings of the leading 
politicians for a ebange, will probably put an end to all talk of a third 
term before the convention meets, unless some catastrophe should 
occur at the South in the meantime calling for a renewed exertion 
of military strength on the part of the North. 

‘This talk is, however, none the less a very unpleasant phenome- 
non. It may be mere raving, but then raving is not a healthy 
symptom. ‘* Wandering,” we know, is often the first sign of pro- 
longed illness. The talk has undoubtedly a certain gravity, not 
because it is likely to result in anything, but because it is one of, 
and is due to, a number of conditions of the body politic just now 
which may fairly be called very morbid. There can belittle doubt, 
for instance, that it would hardly have been raised were it not 
for the prevailing public apathy about all political questions. There 
has been for several years profound discontent among the best por- 
tion of the voting population with the manner in which politicians 
are ‘“‘running” the Government, but all attempts at reform have 
met with very indifferent suecess. The Cincinnati movement took 
the public at a very favorable moment, when its disappointment 
with General Grant’s Administration was in its first flush, but the 
result was so pitiful that it produced a distrust of all organized 
opposition which has as yet by no means passed away, nor has 
there been any revival of confidence in the Republican management. 
The chiefs evidently try to believe that the sv-ecalled “reforms” of 
the last year or two have reconciled people to the existing régime; 
but everybody who knows anything of the feeling outside Custom- 
house cireles, knows that this isa mistake. The reforms in ques- 
tion have all been mere removals of abuses which the party itself 
had created. To suppose that it can in this way renew its hold on 
the popular confidence, is very like supposing that a readiness to 
pay on detection for the crockery he smashes, or to restore the 
spoons he has stolen, will convince people that a man is a useful 
and upright citizen. There is, on the contrary, deep disgust with 
the party management, great sorrow and astonishment over the 
morals and manners of its leading men, but there is at the same 
time a deep-seated unwillingness to take any active steps to over- 
throw them and put anybody else in their place, and it is the ap- 
pearance of stolid indifference which this unwillingness assumes 
that has led some of the lighter heads of the organization 
and some of the quidnunes of the press to begin talking about an 
indefinite extension of General Grant’s Presideney—for a third term 
would of course mean indefinite extension. If we have to make 
any man President for twelve years, there will be no good reason 
fer turning him out as long as his faculties are sound. 

Now, this unwillingness to make any change, which no intelligent 
man can under the circumstances help considering a very unwbole- 
some sign, is in truth simply due to the growing doubt and hesitation 
of the North over the experiment of Reconstruction at the South. 
Thatexperiment, which was one of the noblest as well as most difficult 
any people ever undertcok—the raising of four millions of slaves 





into the citizens of a free state—was unfortunately undertaken with 
instruments which everybody now acknowledges were entirely 
inadequate. The machinery which works well at the North in in- 
dustrious, homogeneous communities has been tried at the South, 
and found very defective. The negroes have not displayed any 
capacity for self-government, and the whites, so far from helping 
them out, witness their faire with a sort of glee ; and the result is, 
that from one-half of the Union not only does there not come any 
support for free and orderly administration, but there do come con- 
stant solicitations and temptations to. arbitrary and violent pro- 
cesses. In other words, to one-half of the States of the Union the 
President appears simply as a military commander ; and the officer 
who once was his legal adviser, the Attorney-General, has been 
converted into a kind of Adjutant-General. The negrdeéS in_ many 
of the States are constantly calling for armed quits to aa: 
sede the sheriff, and the whites openly declare that, so far from 
dreading military rule, they desire it. Anybody who re- 
flects upon the exceeding delicacy and subtlety of the influ- 
ences on which constitutional government rests, and must rest— 
on the curious and inscrutable combination of affection, habit, 
tradition, and forethought in political matters, among all classes and 
conditions of persons, in a}l parts of the country, which is necessary 
to make such a government work—must see that this state of things 
at the South is a source of enormous danger. A single discontented 
province puts the institutions of a free state in peril. Moreover, it 
is not only the defection of the South which is dangerous. The in- 
fluence of that defection on the temper of the North is also danger- 
ous. No thoughtful man can avoid anxiety about the future when be 
sees the way in which the news of Southern disturbances is received 
at the North—the rage for violent measures, the disregard of 
American traditions and of the vital conditions of American govern- 
ment, and for the most solemn and impressive lessons of history, 
which they produce among many. When we heard of the recent 
rising in Louisiana, excusable as it was in many of its features, 
there was on the part of large numbers of the very best of us an 
outburst of the true despotic temper—that is, a choleric readiness 
to put the worst possible construction on the motives of the actors, 
and to take the darkest possible view of the consequences of any 
display of forbearance towards them-—a fierce irritation over their 
insolence in resisting the arrangements their conquerors had made 
for them—and, worst of all, a portentous eagerness to send down 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery as the best mode of dealing with 
such wretches. In one highly respectable illustrated publication, a 
picture of the affair represented the President of the United States 
charging a battery in the streets of New Orleans on horseback, in 
uniform, as if this was the true way for the chief civil officer of the 
United States to deal with political discontent. It carried one back 
to Vienna or Berlin in 13849, and made one ask whether this was 
the view of the character and functions of that office which we 
wished to impress on the minds of the rising generation; and 
whether the American people were really forgetting the great 
political lessons they were the first to teach the world, and 
particularly that greatest of all, that malcontents are hardly 
ever sheer devils who rebel from love of disorder, that behind all 
violence on the part of large bodies of men there is pretty sure to 
be ignorance or prejudice or solid grievance, and that it is not wise 
or just to try grape-shot on them until all other remedics have 
failed. 

We have all along held that the worst sufferers from the state of 
things we have allowed to grow up in several of the States lately in 
rebellion were the negroes. Nothing more debauching could possi- 
bly happen an ignorant people, without even the smallest social 
training, than to fall at their very entrance into free civilized life 
into the hands of the class of white and colored men who poured down 
to take charge of their politics after Reconstruction. It is, there- 
fore, in their interest, even more than in that of the whites, that 
the Northern people are bound to take this Southern problem into 
their own hands and put an end to the delusion which is furnishing 
to the small party of designing and selfish men who managejthe 
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chief exeuse for 
We are far from 
defending the policy or conduct of the Southern whites during the 
last ten years, but we are deeply sensible of their diiliculties and 
temptations, as every thinking man must be, and hold that nobody 
has any right to condemn them, much, -jess legislate for them or 
bombard them, without having hoveéstly tried to put himself in 
their place. Nobody who has dor so ean help feeling a good deal of 
human sympathy with men wijo—belonging, in spite of their unhappy 
history and surroundings, {6 the foremost civilization of the world, and 
ranking among the very highest in capacity for all the arts—find their 
social organizatioy, with all its delicate machinery of credit, industry, 
justice, finads.e, and taxation, suddenly taken possession of by a large 
bociy of people sunk in barbarism, and managed by the dregs of 
Northern society, and administered solely for purposes of spolia- 
tion. It is not the unrest of the whites under this régime that 
inspires us With alarm. On the contrary, it makes us hopeful. If 
the whites of South Carolina and of Louisiana accepted their fate 
with silent melancholy, we should see no better future for them 
than Guatemala or Costa Rica. 

The theory on which most Northern men refuse them their 
sympathy, and on which the Conklings and Mortons use the 
Southern disturbances as capital for the Republican party, and as 
reasons why, whatever it does or leaves undone, it should be kept 
in office, is that the whites of the South will not let the negroes 
alone, but keep murdering and harassing them, and, if it were not 
for the interference of the Federal troops, would reduce them to 
‘practical slavery.” Now, if this theory were correct, the negroes 
ought to be worst off in the States in which the whites are most 
numerous and powerful and happiest, and most secure in those 
States in which they. are \themselves the largest proportion of 
the population. We have been for some time, however, struck 
by the fact that the complaints of turbulence, and the eall for 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, and the thanks to God that we 
‘had a soldier in the White House,” come trom those States in 
which there are most negroes, or, in other words, in which the 
whites ought to be most- cowed and submissive. Impelled by this 
suggestion, we examined the census of 1870, in connection with as 
honest reports as we can get, both public and private, of the condi- 
tion of the various Southern States. Those we have used here 
are, however, those of the Republican press most eager to magnify 
Southern disorders. 


Republican party their sole capital, and their 
neglecting totally every other measure of reform. 


——PoPULATION.—— , , 
PouiticaL CONDITION. 


WHITE. CuLURED. 

Alabama.......... 521,384 475,510 * Peign of terror” ; ** Midnight assassins” : 
“No safety for the colored men”; 
“Thousands begging to be taken back 
into slavery.” 

ee eres 638,926 545,142 Perfect peace and great material pros- 
perity. 

Lonisiana.......... 262.065 364,210 Great oppression of the colored men; con 


stant attempts to rob and murder him ; 
** Reign of terror.” 
North Carolina .... 678,470 391.650 To'erably and increasingly peaceful. 


i, re 712,089 512.841 Peace'ul and prosperons. 

Mississippi......... 332,896 444,201 No safety tor the blacks; ** need of more 
troops.” 

ae 605,497 175,391 No talk of colored wrongs whatever. 

| er 96 057 91,689 |Peaceful, but white men very designing 
and dangerous. Need yreat vigilance 
from the colored man’s friends. Popula- 
tion very sparse. 

Miesouri............ 1,603,146 118,071 Great prosperity ; more or less brigandage, 
but white men the objects of it. No 
colored oppression whatever. 

Tennessee.......... 936,119 $22,331 More or less disorder, but colored men not 
specially the victims of it. 

Kentacky.......... 1,098 ,692 222,210 A great deal of impartial brigandage ; no 
colored problem whatever. 

BFRARENE ..00 066005: 862,115 122,169 No oppression of the colored man what- 
ever ; no disturbances between races. 

South Carolina 289,667 415,814 Terrible oppression of the colored man ; 


** Masked robbers and assassins.” Need 
of troops everywhere. Whites untam- 
able and bloodthirsty. 





Now, the conclusion we draw from the foregoing is that in those 
States in which the whites, in virtue of their numbers, take and 
hold the State government beyond all peradventure, there is as 
much order and security for blacks as for whites, and there is finan- 
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cial purity and considerable prosperity; while in those States in 


which the blacks bave the majority, or the two races are early 
equal in numbers, there is constant disorder and violence and great 
material depression. The meaning of this is that the whites are 
restive under the rule of poor ignorant negroes led by Noerthei 

thieves, defaulters, and adventurers, and try in wild and lawless 
ways to get rid of their oppressors. It furnishes a complete a ’ 

to those who say the negroes cannot trust the whites to govern 


them. Where they are forced to trust them, 


POTTER AND HIS LAW. 
i Wisconsin law has been discussed so much in our columns o 


late that we shall refrain from saying a great ma 


Mr. Adams's letter in another coluhn suggests, and are quite eo 
tent to accept his history of the “ Potter law” as accurate. There 
are a few observations on it which, however, we feel bound to 


make: 


1. He defends the Farmer's honesty at the expense of his know 
ledge and common-sense. This is not reassuring to 
Visconsin, seeing that the farmers there at least hold the ba 
of power. It matters little to me, for 
place my property in the power of a designing knave or of a pas-” 
sionate fool. If the accounts whieh been sent we New 
York Tribune by its correspondent, speaking for the Grangers, and 
which Mr. Adams gives us of Granger notions of 1 


MVestors mW 
lanee 
practical purposes, whether 1 
have tonto tl 
ights and duties, 
be correct, we repeat that it is not safe to hold any immovable pro- 
perty at their merey. A man who considers bo: 
by which certain people called bondholders get railroad-construetion 
gangs to double honest farmers’ taxes,” may be a good fellow, and 
may mean well, but if he gets absolute control ot 


ute a } } 
mas lO De ** GeVICeS 
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of a civilized state, people with money to invest will do well to give 
him a wide berth. 

2. “ The people of the West who are straggling to get the rail- 
roads, as a Whole, to submit to be governed by law,” appear to forget 
that on the two points on whieh (hey are mosi excite’ —** unreason- 


able rates” and * unjust discrimination “"—the railroads are 


governed by law, or might be. 


already 
have 
common ¢arriers, Which have been from time immemorial forbidden 


They are and always been 
by the common law to charge unreasonable rates or to discriminate 
between forwarders of freight. What was wanted, therefore, was 
not 2 new law, but better machinery for enforeing the old one 
There was needed also, however, owing to the noveity of railroads 
and the complexity of their management and of their 
expenses, aud of their relations to the community, 
of reasonableness and of diserimination. 


operating 
anew detinition 
Anybody eould have told 
in Coke’s day what was reasonable for a earrier t for 
veying goods in his wagon. Every man who owned a horse was an 


» charge con- 
expert on that point, and competition was open and easy. But the 
elements which enter into railroad charges are so varied, so obseure, 
and burdened with such a variety of considerations, that the fixing 
of them has become one of the most diflieult of modern oecupations. 
If the law is to undertake the creation of any standard, it ought to 
be drawn, after the most careful enquiry, by disinterested and 
skilled men, and not by a politician from a county “ which does not 
possess a railroad of any kind, and who is said to be without expe- 
rience in railroad matters.” 

3. The railroad is, however, not only a common carrier 
public highway of a novel and peculiar kind. ‘The great function 
it discharges toward modern society, and the one which has pro- 
duced the most striking social and industrial results, is the equaliza- 
tion of distances from the great markets. That is to say, the most 
valuable and important thing it has done for the world is the put- 
ting of producers who live far away on an equality with those who 
live near by. It is this which has created the wonderful industrial 
activity which we are now everywhere witnessing. It has absolutely 
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called the West into existence, by enabling the Ilinois and Wisconsin 
farmer to sell in New York and Liverpool at as low rates as the 
Pennsylvania or English farmer. Now, this result has been and is 
achieved solely by “ discrimination,” which seems on the surface to 
the enraged and ill-informed farmer to be unjust, but which is in 
reality both wise and just, and ought to be encouraged as a matter 
The evidence given en this point before the Eng- 
lish Railroad Commission, three or four years ago, showed that, 
discrimination in favor of loealities far from London, vast 
manufactories in the interior would be destroyed, and thousands of 
operatives thrown out of employment through inability to compete 
with producers near the market and on the seaboard. Illustrations 
vastly more foreible than this might be adduced from the history of 
our railroads. There ought, therefore, to be discrimination, 


of publie poliey. 


own 





| 


and it will be found that, on the whole, the interests of railroads on | 


this point coincide with those of the public. That is, whatever dis- 
crimination the managers make with the view of swelling the 
volume of their own business, will probably be that which wil! most 
promote the general welfare. When, therefore, the farmer demands 
that the railroad shall charge at the same rate for carrying goods 
from St. Paul to Milwaukee that it charges for conveying them from 
St. Paul to New York, even if the rate of cost were actually the same, 
which it is not, he ought not to be listened to any more than the 
good-for-nothing bricklayer who asks that no bricklayer shal! be 
allowed to lay more bricks in a day than weak and lazy bricklayers 
find convenient. We are now, of course, talking of honest diserimi- 
nation on business principles. Discrimination in favor of individuals 
or firms, or vindictive discrimination against particular places, we 
would treat as criminal and punish by heavy penalties; and this is 
where legislators eager for work might find a field for thoughtful 
activity. 

4. The clamor about the amount of stock and bonds with which 
railroads are saddled, and on which “ the farmer has to pay interest,” 
we hold to be in the main senseless, and an illustration of the part 
words often play in darkening counsel. Railroads have been for the 
last forty years constructed in the United States on the ouly theory 
on which they could have been constructed, viz., that they were an 
extremely hazardous speculation, particularly in the sparsely settled 
frontier regions. There, a large portion of them were constructed, 
not to meet the wants of busy communities like New York and 
Philadelphia, or Liverpool and Manchester, but to open the way 
through a wilderness for a possible population. To have offered 
such undertakings to practical business men, therefore, ds an ordi- 
nary investment, would have been preposterous, and have excited 
laughter. They were therefore offered as enterprises containing 
enormous risks, but at the same time holding out some prospects of 
very high profits. They in fact bore in their commercial aspects a 
close resemblance to blockade-running. In most cases, however, 
the prospect of profit was not sufficiently strong to induce moneyed 
men to touch them at all without aid in the shape of land- 
grants or money, which were offered and accepted as business 
transactions. The rate at which the bonds were sold, and the 
amount of bonus given in stock to purchasers, were all con- 
trolled by the same great fact: the unwillingness of prudent people 
to buy them at all, or, in other words, the commercial rule that you 
must sell very low what but few persons want. So that, after 
brushing away all the rant about “ loads of indebtedness,” “ water- 
ed stock,” ‘ greedy speculators,” “ impoverished farmers,” “ grind- 
ing taxation,” we get at the naked truth of the whole matter, which 
is, that money used in Western railroad-building had, owing to the 
risky nature of the enterprise, to be borrowed from people of a 
speculative turn, at a very heavy discount. Business men have this 
experience every day; but when, after having got the money, and 
used it on the terms offered by themselves, they are called on to pay, 
they do not begin to weep and call names. 

5. Not only, however, had the Western railroads to be constructed 
as hazardous undertakings, but they had to be constructed on the 
theory that they were and would remain private property. This was 
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the theory of the American law, and the theory which best accorded 
with American manners. There was really no place in either our 
jurisprudence or our polities for great works of this kind owned by 
the State. The New York canals were an experiment of a very 
novel kind in the European direction, which met with success at the 
outset, but which have not°en the whole worked well, of which no 
rational man would now advise the repetition. Moreover, it was a 
necessary theory, and no money wou'd have been got for railroads 
on the understanding that the people Yiving along the line were to 
have a voice in the management of them, and that the mode of work- 
ing them was to be settled every election at theolls. The private- 
property theory was therefore part of the contract vetween the pro- 
jectors and the community, and was fortified by our judictaxtules and 
political usages. The theory that the railroads are somehow the prt, 
perty of the people who use them is a new theory, which may be a 
wise one, but whieh, if enforced against the present proprietors with- 
out compensation, would have all the signs and consequences of a 
swindle, particularly as the original wicked projectors have now for 
the most part passed away, and the property lies in the hands of 
that class of which the law is so careful—* innocent third parties 
without notice.” The discoveries of that eminent legist and moral- 
ist, Mr. Matt. Carpenter, and of many other Western demagogucs, 
on this subject, are painful reading for honest and patriotic men. 

6. But what if the community is dissatisfied now with this 
theory, and feels that it is prejudicial to morals and industry, and 
that it needs modification, and that justice and public policy require 
that the “unearned increment” in the value of railroad property, 
created by the growth of population and trade, should go to the 
publie in the shape of lower charges or better accommodation, 
and not to the stockholders in the shape of increased dividends or 
watered stock? Is not this a reasonable view? Perfectly reason- 
able. The arguments for and against would have, it seems to us, 
to be drawn altogether from considerations of expediency. When 
we come to examine the mode in which the state should reach this 
consummation, we find it in a position strikingly analogous to that 
of a government which has borrowed money in a time of war at a 
heavy rate of interest, and wishes, in more prosperous days, to 
reduce this rate. To lower it by force is universally acknowledged 
to be robbery. What honest governments do under such circum- 
stances is to give the creditor the option of taking new bonds at the 
reduced rate or being paid off. And what the state which wishes 
to change the theory on which the railroads are administered should 
do, is to draw up its railroad code, and tell any stockholder who 
does not like to invest his meney under it that if he is dissatisfied 
he can have the full value of his stock under the theory of railroad 
property which was held when he bought it. If the code was found 
likely to be well administered, and the rate of profit allowed reason- 
able, few regular investors would withdraw, and railroad stock 
would become what Government bonds are—the refuge of trustees, 
widows, and prudent people generally. 

7. As regards the work which the state might and ought properly 
to do for the regulation of railroads under any theory of railroad 
property, we may mention the following, as at least, some of the 
duties which plainly devolve on it: (a) The provision of a regular 
system of railroad book-keeping, to which all railroads should be 
compelled to adhere, departure from which should be treated as cri- 
minal fraud, and with which the public could make itself familiar, so 
as to prevent the concealment of the real condition of the road by 
peculiar modes of crediting and charging, which are now a fertile 
source of deception ; (b) compelling the publication of the accounts 
thus kept at stated intervals, with the working expenses and net 
receipts stated under oath; (¢) the registry of all railroad contracts 
in books accessible to the public, and the prohibition as criminal of 
all interest of directors in such contracts; (@) the prohibition of all 
discrimination in favor of individuals or firms, and the granting of 
free passes; (e) the examination of discrimination in eharges 
by competent persons, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
it is justifiable on business grounds, without regard, however, 
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to its aspect in the light of “eternal justice”; (/) the provision 
of increased protection for the minority, by making the votes of 
a larger num ber of shares than a bare majority necessary for the 
authorization of certain designated acts; and the curtailment of 
the arbitrary power of the president. 

Of course, if the state undertook to fix a maximum of profits, it 
would have to see, by some system of inspection, that the surplus 
was really applied to lowering rates and improving accommodation. 
We do not pretend that there is anything very original or complete 
in the above suggestions. We throw them out simply as illustrations 
of the kind of work there is for statesmen to do in this “ transporta- 
tion problem,” and as reasons why gentlemen “ who live in counties 
which do not possess a railroad, and who are said to be without ex- 
perience in railroad matters,” like the eminent Potter of Wisconsin, 
should, to use a bit of political slang, “ take a back seat in the rear 
car.” 


NEWSPAPER ETHICS. 

POINT of a good deal of interest, both to newspapers and their readers, 
will probably before long be submitted to the United States Court in 
this District, in the shape of an application by the trustee in bankruptcy of 
the estate of Jay Cooke & Co. to set aside a contract made by that firm with 
Mr. Heury C. Bowen, the publisher and proprietor of the Independent, and 
to recover the consideration on which it was based. The contract provided 
that Mr. Bowen was to lend the use of his editorial columns aud other- 
wise exert himself to promote the sale of the bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, in return for which he was to receive in bonds and stock a per- 
centage on the amount of bonds sold through whatever channel, and he did 
actually thas receive $50,000 in bonds and $460,000 in stock, face value of 
course, The trustee now repudiates this contract as contra bonos mores. 
and asks that the bonds and stock be surrendered to the estate. It is 
possible that as between Jay Cooke and Mr. Bowen the contract would 
stand under the rule known to the lawyers as ‘in pari delicto, potior est 
conditio defendentis,” which may be freely translated by saying, that where 
there is rascality on both sides, the defendant may keep what he has got. 
The Court will, therefore, probably have to decide whether the trustee 
stands morally in Cooke’s shoes, and, if not, whether the contract is immoral. 
If it decides the latter point in the affirmative, of course the bonds would 

have to be restored to the estate, for cistribution among the creditors. 

Mr. Bowen has, we believe, done a great deal of business of this sort, 
and we are bound to presume that, being a Christian man who is engaged, 
as we learn from statements of bis own in the Independent, in “ saving 
wicked men” and ‘‘ overthrowing the power of the devil,” he does not be- 
lieve it to be wrong. Whetherit is wrong or not is a matter which has had, 
avd has still, a good deal of practical as well as of theoretical importance. 
During the period of railroad construction which closed with the panic of 
1873, when the promoters were constantly offering bonds to an evormous 
amount to the investing public, every possible means had of course to be 
resorted to in order to dispose of them. On its face, one railroad bond 
looks as good as another, if it bears the same rate of interest. It is 
equally well engraved, and makes equally fine promises. Whether these 
promises are likely to be kept, ninety-nine investors out of a hundred have 
no means of learning except through consultation with better-informed 
friends. In other words, they have to take somebody’s word for a bond’s 
having any valu2 whatever. Mow to get round this very awkward fact was 
of course, therefore, the great problem of bond-selling. The best mode of 
solving it was to secure the recommendation of persons whose position and 
character inspired confidence. Thus Mr. Jay Cooke did an enormous busi- 
ness in the sale of five-twenties during the war by employing the cashiers 
of country banks as agents. Each of these gentlemen is listened to 
with attention by a considerable number of ,thrifty persons who are apt 
to have a little movey to invest, and to believe that the man in charge ef 
their bank knows a *‘ good thing” when he sees it. But, then, the number of 
irreproachable men whose advice about money matters people are likely to 
take is on the whole small. It is not every “ truly good man” who knows 
how to take care either of his own money or other people’s, and it is not 
every shrewd man whose recommendations about money matters one is will- 
ing to trust. It would be hard, indeed, to find avy class as well situated for 
persuading investors as country bankers. It was, therefore, not unnatural 
for gentlemen who had bonds to sell to turn for aid to the religious press. A 
religious paper circulates among an excellent class of the community—the 
saving, sober, industrious, God-fearing, law-abiding, home-loving, field- 
plouzt ing, store-’i-n ling class, whose members have probably, in a large 





majority of cases, a hereditary respect for religion and religious teaching, and 
look for their paver every week as a source not only of entertainment bat of 
edification. They probably would not mind what the editor said about in- 
vestments. He is usually a scholar and divine, who can give good advice 
about religion and morality, but knows nothing about Wall Street. Bat 
they do mind what the publisher with whom such an editor is willing 
to werk says. They think, and not unreasonably, that anybody who 
takes charge of the secular side of such au enterprise as a_ flourishing 
paper must be a good business man, and that, if 

vious, he must be an upright, trustworthy man. If, therefore, he un- 
dertakes to give financial advice, he is pretty sure to be listened to 
by thousands of honest, simple folk scattered all over the country, who 


the paper is 


are making provision out of hard earnings for children, for widows, tor sick 
ness, and for old age. The man who deliberately misled such a class in the 
investment of its money would be a more than usually worthless impostor, 
and it is, therefore, the duty of anybody who undertakes to advise it t 
peculiarly sure of his ground. He takes upon himself, whoever he may bi 
a terrible load of responsibility. 


? 


And yet this class was misled most grievously. Millions of rail 
road bonds were sold during the last few years to farmers, and 
ters, and country lawyers, and doctors, avd storekeevers, through the exer 
tions of religious papers, and of these bonds it is sate to say a majority have 
made default in the payment of their interest and will not pay it for a good 
while to come, and a considerable minority will never pay it at all. The 
suffering and anxiety that bave been caused in this way have been terrible, 
though, as people usually keep the sorrows of bad investments to themselves, 
ouly a very small proportion of the calamity which the late panic has 
caused has been visible to human eyes. Now, we are very far from saying 
that the motives of all those who bave been of late engaged iu selling er pro 
moting the sale of railroad bonds were bad. We have no doubt whatever, for 
iustance, that Messrs. Fisk & Hatch honestly believed in the wisdom of buy 
ing Chesapeake and Ohio bonds, and we are ready to make the same admis 
sion in the case of Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co. and the Northern Pacitic bonds 
Both of these firms backed their opinions with their fortunes. Even if 
they had not risked anything in the undertakings they were promoting them- 
selves, they were saved from moral responsibility to investors as long as 
they did not make false representations about matters of fact, by their being 
openly and notoriously brokers—that is, persons who made a business of sell 
ing securities for a commission. This put them in a perfectly sound and 
proper relation to the community. The public heard what they had to say 
about their wares, with their interest in them present to everybody's mind. 
Any person who bought of them made the same allowance for the effect of 
this interest on their assertions and recommendations that he would make 
in buying dry-goods from a jobber or real estate from an agent. 

But a newspaper, and especially a religious newspaper, stands in a very 
different relation to its readers from that of a broker to his customers—so 
different that the mere comparison is enough to make one smile. The peri- 
odical press—even the secular press—has undertaken to discharge functions 
toward the community which are to all intents and purposes judicial. It 
professes to be a thoroughly independent spectator of men and things, and 
to comment on them and describe them for the sole purpose of instructing 
and enlightening its readers. Its pretensions in this direction have, in fact, 
been growing so rapidly of late years that it is, in the opinion of many peo- 
ple, taking the place both of the pulpit, the legislature, aud the more per- 
mauent iorms of literature. It oversees the government, the bench, the 
bar, the army, the navy, aud public and private morals, with a searching 
and impartial eye. Its reputation for honesty is in fact a large part of its 
capital. When any one wishes to say something peculiarly severe of it he 
calls it “ venal,”” meaning that its praises or censures can be bought—just as 
he would, if he wished to stigmatize the judges, say that they were “ cur- 
rupt,” meaning that their decisions could be bought. Ifa newspaper were to 
announce that it would sell the use of its editorial columns at so much a 
line, or would editorially commend any man or scheme or measure for a 
sum of money, it would be utterly ruined. We doubt if there has ever been 
au editor bold enough to make any such announcement. The most degraded 
man who has ever followed the calling—and he must have been a very bad 
fellow—has always pretended at least that he was incorruptible. He had to 
pretend it in order to make his corruptibility pay. Nor las an editor ever 
ventured to defend his selling his columns by the plea that he only 
sold them to good men for good purposes. The public would no more 
listen to such an excuse than it would listen to a judgeS saying 
that he enly took bribes from the right side. Bacon’s gratuities 
from suitors were mostly received after the causes were decided, but that 
did not save him, for men even then thought that no man’s virtue was proof 
against the temptation’ which came of taking gratuities at any time. All 
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this is of the more importance because the power of the press over men’s 
fortunes and reputation is dail? increasing. | It can already lift charlatans 
into places of hone, and cover heroes and philosophers with shame and tribu- 
lation? The way in which this enormous power is sometimes abused is one 
of the * burning questions ” of the day. Everybody bas more or less oceasion 
to ponder it, and thus far no better solution has been found than the exaction 
by the public from every newspaper of at least pecuniary integrity. Freedom 
from envy, hatred, and malice it would, perhaps, in the present state of human 
bature, be unreasonable to look for; aud even pecuniary integrity we do not 
always find, but most assuredly, any suspicion of the want of it brings 
some punishment, and every reader who detects the want of it owes it to 
the country to do his part in making it disgraceful and unprofitable. 

The application of the foregoing to the aid given by religious newspapers 
to the sale of railroad bonds is obvious enough. We do not say that a re- 
ligious newspaper may not lawfully recommend people to invest their money 
in a particular way. Ifthe editor or publisher believes that he is rendering 
them a service by calling their attention to a particular security, undoubt- 
edly he has a right to do so without being accused of dishonesty, although 
he takes upon himself a very heavy responsibility. We do not know also 
that we can make any moral objection to his selling bonds on commission, 
provided he practises no concealment as to the part he plays in the transac- 
tion, although we think something ought to be said against it on the score of 
incongruity, at least. The greater portion of the paper is given up to fervid 
religious and moral exhortation. Its missionis, as Mr. Bowen says, to “ save 
wicked men,” and when people’s attention has been secured for admonitions 
touching their souls’ health, it is hardly becoming to seize the opportunity, 
on the last page or two, to begin peddling stocks and bonds. It resembles, 
in avery unpleasant way, the use ofa pulpit as an auction-block. What should 
we say to a minister who at the close of his sermon should announce that 


after the benediction he could offer for sale to the highest bidder a lot of | 


first-class securities, which he could confidently recommend as a safe and 
desirable investment ? But whatever may be said in defence of open brokerage 
under such circumstances, it must be admitted that concealed brokerage— 
that is, the recommendation to simple people, by persons who-have secured 
their confidence as religious teachers, of investments in goods which these 
teachers are secretly paid for puffing—'s a practice which can hardly be too 
severely reprobated. Itis one to which those who value religion as a means 
of social regeneration cannot pay too much attention. If the courts can 
be got to stamp it with judicial condemnation, it will be a solid gain for the 
cause of morality. There is a great deal said just now of the influence 
of science in destroying spiritual-mindedness, and promoting short and 
material views of life and its ends. We wonder if those who are making 
these observations ever consider seriously whether the rapid decline of 
faith is not due in afar larger degree tothe open connection of relig- 
ion with trade, and tothe extent to which the religious world connives at the 
use of religious phraseology to give a sort of theatrical decency to base and 
vulgar lives. 
JEFFRIES WYMAN, 
Died 4th September, 1874. 
io wisest man could ask no more of Fate 
Than to be simple, modest, manly, true, 

Safe from the Many, honored by the Few ; 

Nothing to court in World, or Church, or State, 

But inwardly in secret to be great ; 

To feel mysterious Nature ever new, 

To touch, if not to grasp, her endless clew, 

And learn by each discovery how to wait ; 

To widen knowledge and escape the praise ; 

Wisely to teach, because more wise to learn ; 

To toil for Science, not to draw men’s gaze, 

sut for her lore of self-denial stern ; 
That such a man could spring from our decays 
Fans the soul's nobler faith until it burn. J. R.L. 


Correspondence. 
THE GRANGER MORALITY. 
Jo THE EpITOR OF TUR NATION: 

Sir: Your comments on my letter in regard to the railroad question in 
Wisconsin (Vation, No. 477) suggest to ine that there is still a side of that 
question which, in simple justice to the Wisconsin “ Reformers,” ought to 


be laid before your readers. The Nation appears to have reasoned itself a 
priori into the conviction that there is a reckless communistic spirit at the 
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West, which just now is manifesting itself in an attempt to plunder the rail- 
roads, but which is liable at any time to extend its attacks to capital in other 
forms. Those familiar with society here know that the Nation is mistaken, 
but to its Eastern readers I wish to show how it may be that unjust legisla- 
tion, even if approved by the people, dees not always indicate dishouest 
public sentiment, or ignorance, or perversity, such as to endanger invested 
capital. And IT woula respectfully represent, both to the Nation and its 
readers, that while the class of innocent investors for whom it expresses so 
much sympathy are certainly entitled to every protection consistent with 
the rights of others, yet, if the legal representatives of their interests, with or 
without their consent, coutinue to violate jaws, outrage public sentiment, 
and “carry on” generally in the way the Nation says they do, it will be im- 
possible for the community, in trying to protect itself, to discriminate be- 
tween the wicked managers and the innocent shareliolders. If a sup- 
posed merchantman turns pirate, and tries to take my ship, I must be 
excused for defending myself, even if I maim or kill the pirate’s innocent 
passengers. Besides, who ever heard of a shareholder, whether innocént 
or otherwise, complaining of the management of a road that paid him good 
dividends? The people of the West are now struggling to bring the rail- 
roads as a whole to submit to be governed by law, and they appear to meet 
with pretty unanimous resistance frem everybody connected with them, 
without regard to age, sex, or previous condition. When the roads can be 
brought to the point of submitting to law at all, there will be time and 
knowledge, which are wanting now, to make sure that all interests are 
properly protected. 

The “ true story ” of the passage of the “ Potter law ” is very instructive, 
and is not generally known. It is abused as the ‘‘ Granger law,” when in 
fact it was passed in opposition to the judgment and the wishes of all the 
best men in the Reform party, although it was accepted by them, and rati- 
fied by public sentiment in the State, as the best thing attainable under the 
circumstances. The account as here given I have heard everywhere, and 
believe to be correct; but, as it will serve my argument just as well, I will 
call it the “ Reformers’ ” side of the story, and say that I had it as such from 
a gentleman whose name the editor of the Nation will recognize as that of 
one as well qualified as anybody in Wiscousin to speak in behalf of the 
* Reform ” party. 

The “ Reformers ” who carried last fall’s elections were pledged to attempt, 
among other things, the solution of the railroad problem. All the abuses, so 
well described by the Nation, were as apparent here as in any other State in 
the West. No means known to railroad operators by which the fruits of the 
industry of many are unjustly diverted to the advantage of a few, had here been 
left untried. During the preceding winter the time of the legislature had 
been taken, and the whole State kept in a turmoil for three months, in de- 
ciding which of two rival corporations should receive a land-grant then at 
the disposal of the State. It was finally awarded to one of them on terms 
proposed by itself, but when, after the adjournment of the legislature, the 
vigilant governor refused to take any steps towards securing the patent until, 
as required by law, he had received good security for the building of the 
promised road, the grant was deliberately refused, thus showing that this 
company had in bad faith offered more than the grant was worth, in the hope 
either of getting possession of the land on inadequate security, or, failing that, 
of preventing the building of a road which might benefit a rival corporation. 

This high-handed insult to the whole State aroused an indignation that 
was deep ond hot, and doubtless unreasoning. How could it be otherwise ? 
Even the Nation, with all its opportunities and ability, seems unable to un- 
derstand both sides of the question; how shall the “farmer,” with his 
limited knowledge and slight experience, be expected to be wiser than the 
Nation? The people of the State have done their full duty by the railroads. 
They have procured for them valvable land-grants, and exempted them from 
taxation for long periods. They have incurred town, county, and city indebt- 
edness in their behalf, in some cases entirely beyond their ability to pay. 
Along some lines they have made heavy private subscriptions, which have 
been collected to the utter ruin of many of the subscribers. A people thus 
situated has a view of the genesis of railroads very different from that taken 
by the Nation. The Nation sees trusting capitalists cautiously advancing 
funds on the earnest representations of Western communities. The Western 
“farmer” sees wealthy and crafty men inducing him to mortgage his farm 
and burden himself with taxation by promises of plentiful cash dividends, in 
addition to the advantage and comfcrt of the railroad. If there have been 
rascally go-betweens, alternately personating, alternately deceiving, and con- 
tinually cheating both these partiea, I could wish to see the Nation’s influ- 
ence employed to bring about an understanding between the victims, rather 
than in calling either hard names or embittering the strife between them. 

That the “ Farmer,” if left to himself, would raise the devil with the rail- 
reads until experience taught him wisdom, is very likely, but he would do 
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it ignorantly, and not cishonestly. His notion of railroad reform is doubt- 
less crude. The Nation expresses it exactly. It is “to get himself and his 
baggage carried cheap.” That is 2's side of the question. What else could 
it be? They have got his money, and left bim burdened with taxation ; * 
and he is told that he cannot get back his money or escape his taxes, so he 
very naturally turns his attention to the tariff, and insists that “he and his 
baggage shall be carrisi cheap.” And as the “farmer” looks at it, who 
shall blame him? | ow is he to distivguish between swindling directors 
and swindled shareholders ? 


They are all “railroad men” to him. In- 
vestments by “widows and orphaiws” in railroad stocks he dreams not of. 
All the money he can save he lends on bond and mortgage at ten per cent., 
and he supposes that everybody else does the same. ‘* Rings,” ** combina- 
tions,” ‘‘ pools,” “ stock-jobbing,” he has heard of, and understands to be 
mysterious and wicked practices, for which those engaged in them will be 
punished in another world. ‘ Bonds” are more familiar to him. He knows 
them as defices by which certain people, called “ bondholders,” get rail- 
road-construction gangs to double honest farmers’ taxes ; and as to these 
particular transgressors he has his theory, and is inclined to attend to their 
cases himself if he can get at them. It all looks simple to him. He hears 
of railroad men rolling in wealth, and he thinks they have stolen it from 
him, and his indignation is hot and blind, just as under the circumstances 
it must be; but there is nothing dishonest about it. He only wants what 
be thinks he is entitled to; and, with all the feeling against railroads, there 
is net a county in Wisconsin in which they need fear to submit any question 
concerning themselves to a vote, if they were first sure that all the facts 
were understood, and if they were content to receive a just decision. 

The wrath of the rural communities, however, hot though it might be, 
could cause the railroad managers little trouble, unless backed by the more 
intelligent indignation of the cities and villages. This the course of the rail- 
roads in various matters had been gradually rousing, until the grand contest 
of the winter of 1272 drew the attention of everybody upon them, and con- 
vineed honest men of all parties that there could never be good times in 
Wisconsin until the railroads had learned that the people were stronger than 
they, and that valid laws of the State must be obeyed by them whether they 
liked them or not. So the “‘ Reformers” carried the State, and the legislature 
met, pledged not to any particular course towards the railroads, but to pass 
such laws as seemed wise and just, and to make the railroads obey them. 

Early in the session of the legislature the subject was entrusted to the 
care of a joint committee of the two houses, who wrestled with it till to- 
wards the close of the session, and then reported a bill which, whether wise 
or unwise, was much more favorable to the railroads than the bill finally 
passed, 

During the preparation of this bill the railroads were represented at Ma- 
dison, not by their responsible managers, whose suggestions were much de- 
sired and would have been gladly received in perfecting a bili which should 
be just to all concerned, but by certain ancient and unsavory parties, who 
had for years manipulated all the dirty legislative work required in behalf of 
the companies. These persons, so far as they did anything, opposed the pas- 
sage of any railroad bill whatever, plainly intimating that the companies 
would contest the validity of any act, whether good, bad, or indifferent, 
which in any way interfered with their freedom in regulating tariffs. 

The “ Reformers,” in assuming the responsibility of legislation, felt their 
ignorance of the subject and the necessity of proceeding with the greatest 
caution. The bill reported by the committee was a mild measure, not un- 
dertaking to establish a schedule of rates, but ouly to provide against “ dis- 
crimivations”; it was amended and made stiil milder by the Assembly, 
passed, and sent to the Senate. This was a Republican body, left so by the 
holding over of half its members, and containing a much larger proportion 
than the Assembly of those whose instincts and interests placed them in 
sympathy with the railroads. The bill, as sent to the Senate, was popular in 
the State, and was expected to become a law. The Republican “ managers,” 
however, were unwilling to see the success of a measure of this kind origi- 
nated by the Reform party ; and a new Dill was prepared, it was never known 
by whom, and introduced by.a Mr. Potter, a gentleman whom J do not know, 
but who is from « county which does nut possess a railroad of any kind, and 
who is said to be without experience in railroad matters. 

It is openly charged by the ‘‘ Reformers” that this bill was prepared and 
managed in the combined interests of the Republican party and the railroads 
—in the interest of the Republican party, in being made to bear more heavily 
on the railroads, and thus fully to equal and perhaps lead the popular de- 
mand ; in the interest of the railroads, in being purposely made so harsh that 
it probably could not pass at all. 

When the committee bill was reported to the Senate simultaneously with 
its appearance in the Assembly, that body struck out all after the euacting 


* They have increazed the value of his farm fivefold. —Ep. Nation. 
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in which the railroad interest, although not strong enough in the existing 


| danger to vested interests of any kind. 
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clause, inserted the “ Potter bill,” and sent it to the Assembly. 


” to understand ? 


Now, what 
were the * Reformers Here were two bills before a body 
state of public feeling to prevent action altogether, was yet unquestionably 
strong enough to shape that legislation almost as it might deisre. The m 
bill supported by the “ Reformers ” would have tested the p 
legislature with trifling inconvenience to the companies, and wit! 
The * Potter bill,” 
unjust, was certainly too strong « measure to be passed with the information 
then available. But the railroad men, when they could certainly have had 
their choice, allowed the “ Potter bill” to pass. Ina short time the joint 
committee bill again came before the Senate on the question of concurring 
with the Assembly, which had already passed it. They again struck out all 
after the enacting clause, inserted the ** Potter bill,” and returned it to the 
Assembly. 

I am satisfied in my own mind that most of the leaders of the Reform 
party at that time were honest men, who desired to discharge their duty by 
passing the wisest bill they could learn how to frame. They felt that the 
Potter bill was not such as they wished to assume responsibility for, and yet 
they believed that it was pressed in the railroad interest, in the expectation 
of preventing all legislation by the disagreement of the two houses, The 
therefore caused another bill to be prepared, like the * in that it 
fixed rates of charges, but much milder in its operation and its penalt 


whether just or 


Potter bill” 


t ae 


This bill was called the “‘ West bill,” and was prepared by a gentleman as 
competent as could be found outside of railroad circles tor that purpose, It 
was passed in the Assembly by almost a strict party vote, all those persons 


known to be in the railroad interest voting against it. By this time the 
session Was drawing to a close. The action of all the interests concerned had 
convinced the ** Reformers ” that they must either pass the * Potter bill” or 
adjourn, leaving the victory to the railroads, and spend the summer in quar- 
relling as to whether it was a “ Reform” or a ** Republican ” 
circumstances, what ought the Assembly to have done? 1 do not assume to 
judge whether the promoters of the “ Potter bill” were actuated by the mo 
tives I have indicated or not; but I know—for I was in Madison at the 
time—that they were almost universally credited with those motives, both 
by “ Reformers ” 


fiasco. In thase 


and by intelligent people outside of polities; and if the 
suspicions were correet—and perhaps if they were not correct—1 am inclined 
to believe that the wise course was to pass the bill as they did, and go home, 
The railroads’ revenues have not been injured, for the law has not been 
obeyed. All the judicial questions involved are in the way ef a speedy deci 


sion by the highest tribunal, and the summer's experienee has probably 
shown railroad managers that they must submit to the valid laws of the 
State. The legislature will meet in the winter, and T ean assure the Nation 


that if the railroads will lend their aid to perfecting good legislation, instead 


of exerting themselves to oppose any legislation, there need be no injustice 
done to anybody. 

In this connection, however, it is believed by many, and with much more 
reason than the Nation could ever have had for believing the masses at the 
Northwest to be impregnated with dishonesty, that this whole quarrel was 
precipitated and is kept alive by astute railroad * operators ” for the purpose 
of depreciating shares to a point where they may be profitably bought in. 
Although many circumstances seem to poiut to this theory, it may be with- 
out any foundation. I am sure I know nothing about it, but I mention it be- 
cause many believe it, and to show the Nation that it is just as easy and as 
reasonable to impugn the motives of the railroad men as to call the “ Farm- 
ers” dishonest. 

I have said so much, not in defence of the *‘ Potter law,” which I presume 
is unwise and unjust, but to show that it does not necessarily indicate an 
animus of which honest investors could complain. I have no doubt that the 
real interests of minorities of shareholders are so nearly identical with the 
public interests that such shareholders will be soon found working in hearty 
co-operation with the leaders in all honest political reforms, if they are not 
kept separate by a mutual misunderstanding of the other's motives. And 
the first step toward the securing of mutual confidence is for investors {o gn- 
derstand that our great Western communities are not reckless or dishonest, 
aud that their present action on railroad questions, although perhaps unwise, 
has still much to be said in its favor, and may perhaps hereafter be seen to 
be the best course possible under the circumstances. 

As to the expressed intention of the Nation to discourage investments, 
public or private, in Wisconsin, all I have to say is that it will be very un- 
just to all parties if it carries it out. I have the opportunity each year, in 
the business of a single firm, to see how several hundred thousand doilars of 
indebtedness, public and private, is met; and we invariably find the collee- 
tions in Wisconsin as prompt as those in any other State in the West, and 
far more prompt than in most of them. As to small investors, however, the 
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Nuiion cannot too strongly advise them not only to lend no more money to 
in Wisconsin, but not to invest their funds in any shares 


railroads 


bnild 


what r of a nature such that a controlling interest in the enterprise is 
likely to fall into the hands of persons whom they do not know. 
If the Nation really wishes to assist thoughtful men at the West to see 


what is right in this matter, it will dismiss the notion that a majority of us 
‘rogues or fools, aud candidly diseuss for us such questions as these : 

low can the State ensure equitable railroad charges with the least re- 
striction of the How can it ensure the economical ad- 
ministration of railroad revenues in the interest of shareholders? Shall the 
State allow charges to be high enough, if possible, to pay interest on funds 
misapplied by the directors? If so, shall such interest be paid only to East- 
ern and foreign investors who are the present owners of the roads, or shall 


freedom of trade ? 


some way be found to recompense the persons and communities along the 
roads who have usuatly constracted the road-bed, and lost their legal claim 
when it was sold for the benefit of the mortgagees who furnished the iron ? 
If interest is to be paid only on capital properly invested, what methods 
shal! be followed, and what principles shall guide in determining what has 
been stolen or squandered, and what has been properly applied ? 

On these and similar questions nobody can give us more light than the 
Nation—if it will. 

EDWARD F’, ADAMS. 


CnicaGo, September 19. 
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Notes. 


5 aps Cincinnati May Musical Festival for 1875 promises to be of much in- 

terest. From an official circular, we learn that seven performances will be 
given during the second week in May, under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas. The programme of the evening performances embraces the names 
of Beethoven, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Bach, Schubert, and Wagner. In ar- 
ranging the concerts, Mr. Thomas has wisely avoided crowding the pro- 
grammes, three numbers being the utmost given on auy evening. Singing 


societies are invited to join the chorus, which is to be larger than that of 


1373.——The publishers of the Jnternational announce that their “ Novem- 
ber—-December ” number will appear on the 25th of October, and will con- 
tain several “vastly important articles, practically treated by thoroughly 
informed writers.” Among these will be one on “ The. Domestic Commerce 
of the United States,” by the Hon. S. Shellabarger cf Ohio; one on “ Our 
fron Resources and Manufactures,” by Prof. Newberry of Columbia College ; 
ohe on “International Communication by Language,” by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton of England; and one on “ Tyndall,” by Dr. MeCosh. C.F. 
Carleton & Co. announce two new novels, ‘West Lawn,’ by Mary J. 
Holmes, and ‘Ten Old Maids’ (with a sub-title which the publishers very 
justly eall “odd”), by Julie P. Smith; as well as a Spiritualistic work, 
‘The Identity of Primitive Christianity ané Modern Spiritualism,’ by 
Eugene Crowell, M.D. An article in the Literary World for October 1, 
called “A Critic Criticised,” is a review of an article on Auerbach in 
the Atlantic for the same month by Mr. T. 8S. Perry, the American corre- 
spondent of the Academy. With the Liferary World's criticism of Mr. 
Perry’s English we bave nothing to do, but the article contains one passage 
which we are compelled to notice. “ Mr. T.S. Perry,” the Litercey World 
has recently become somewhat famous as a writer and critic. He is or 








says, “ 


has been a tutor in Harvard College; was, for some time, acting editor of 


the North American Review ; and is the chief literary critic of the Nation, in 
whose columns, sitting on an empyrean throne, he disdainfully reviews the 


throng of authors passing below him. It is natural and reasonable to assume 


that the occupant of the three positions above-mentioned must be a man of 


thorough education, a vigorous and logical thinker, and the master ofa forcible 
and elegant style ’—and then, of course, proceeds to show that the unfortunate 
mau is neither one nor the other. We beg the Literary World to take notice 
that, so far as this statement concerns us, it is not correct. Mr. Perry is 
not and never has been *‘the chief literary critic of the Nation,” and 
hence the statement that he sits on an ewpyrean throne in our columns, 
disdainfully reviewing the throng of authors passing below him, is erroneous, 
and the reference to him iu another part of the article as the “avowed and 
of the Nation is a mistake, and indeed a gratuitous 
The passion for inventing authors for articles pub- 


trusted representative ” 
piece of impertinence. 

lished anonymously, which seems to beset some of our contemporaries, 
and which frequently leads them into speculations on the motives and char- 
acter of the imaginary author, deduced from his imaginary birth, parentage, 
early life, college trainivg, and political connections, is unsafe, and the prac 
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tice of publishing the results of these imaginations is indecent, and often 
calumnious. William F. Gill & Co. have in press a new story by Wilkie 
Collins, ‘The Frozen Deep,’ which they will publish October 10. The story 
is a development of the play of the same name, in which Charles Dickens 
and Mr. Collins appeared together some years since, and which had a good 
run, if we remember right, in this country. 





—The Republic, the new daily newspaper, made its appearance on Monday, 
and, as its price is one cent less than uzy other morning paper, has carried 
consternation amovg existing editors and proprietors wherever it has found 
its way. The treasonable secret history of the new enterprise has been made 
public by the intelligent and enterprising correspondents of the country papers, 
and is familiar to everybody. Some time since General Grant, plotting, as ever, 
the destruction of the Government of the United States ard the overthrow 
of all our liberties, began to cast about him for means by which to accom- 
plish his wicked designs. At first it was supposed that the Times, from its 
well-known sympathies for any de facto government, no matter what its 
origin, might be relied upon to persuade the peopie that what the country 
needed was athird term. But the wild and reckless behavior of that news- 
paper as a party organ caused the abandonment of this plan, and, after seve- 
ral conferences held at Long Branch, it was decided that the next best thing 
would be to establish a new daily paper in New York, and by making it 
cheaper than the others gradually undermine the opposition press and in 
this way the free institutions of the country. For this purpose large sums 
of money were subscribed by the President, all the members of the Cabiuet, 
the governors of many of the States; but it was felt to be prudent to put 
the nominal capital at a moderate figure. The exact amounts of money sub- 
scribed by Grant and Murphy are well known. To some of our readers it 
may seem strange that a newspaper which is to be a Republican organ 
should have its headquarters in a building in Ann Street said to be connected 
in some way with the Herald ; but the explanation of this is simple enough. 
The Times's attitude toward the Herald has for a long time been one not 
caleulated to encourage journalistic amenities between the two, it having at 
different times used expressions of a certain sort with regard to the Heald, 
such as accusing it of not being fond of quoting the commandment, “Thou 
shalt not steal”; making a dark aud mysterious reference to a connection 
supposed to exist between it and Mr. Oakey Hall; speaking of it as “ mis- 
chievous and unprincivled,” and as supportiug many writers who are “ fool- 
ish”; making allusions to the Herald as an “enlightened organ of public 
opinion,” obviously sareastic, and suggesting that the Pope should send over 
a fool’s cap for the benefit of its intellectual department; and though we 
have not observed any evidence of unchristian spirit on the part of the 
Herald in return, such expressions must always tend to the cooling of friend- 
ship between public teachers. Therefore, when we are given to understand 
that the new paper has entered into an alliance, offensive and.defensive, with 
the Herald ; that a new press association—a rival of the Associated Press— 
is to be formed by the Herald, the Republic, and one or two other journals 
which do not now receive their news from that grinding monopoly, we can 
understand more easily the interest which the Herald takes in welcoming 
the new paper to the field of journalism with such wise words of advice as 
are contained in its issue of Sunday—suggesting to the editors that it will 
be well for them to “ be courteous”; that they should recollect that to as- 
sume that because a man is a Democrat he must be damned is a non sequi- 
tur ; that they would be wise not to “ discuss questions of emigration and 
the English Church to the exclusion of American themes”; and that, if it 
is necessary to be independent, they can always abuse Butler and Have- 
meyer. 

—The Second International Orientalist Congress, held this year at Lon- 
don, was opened by Dr. Samuel Birch of the British Museum with an inter- 
esting inaugural address. In speaking of the extensive recent discoveries 
throughout the East, Dr. Birch noticed the curious fact that the prosecution 
of Oriental discovery depends for its success and even for its existence as a 
branch of active enquiry on continuous excavation, for ‘ without fresh mate- 
rials these studies languish, and the interest in their pursuit diminishes,” 
and he therefore urges the importance of the Congress’s encouraging exca- 
vation. Another interesting point touched upon is the “transliteration of 
Oriental texts into European characters.” Great progress in this direction 
has been made of late years, and many schemes haye been proposed. Dr. 
Kirch considers that if some mutual agreement can be arrived at on this sub- 
ject, it would be of the highest importance, as it would “‘in many instances 
supersede the necessity of printing in various characters and different Orien- 
tal types—an expeusive and difficult process. It would not, indeed, effect 
this for languages written with syllabic characters, but for those only which 
have an alphabetic one, and the same mode of transliteration would be an 
invaluable aid to the simplification and rendering of words in these languages 
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and making them universally intelligible.” This is not the same question as 
that of a universal alphabet—such a one as should, for the Orientals them- 
selves, supersede the necessity of writing in their own different characters 
the different languages of the East—though could such an alphabet as this 
be invented, it would be a great advantage in the acquisition of these lan- 
guages for the West, “ months, and perhaps 


years, being now spent in mas- 
tering alphabets 


and syllabaries of coyzplete kinds.” Among the Polynesian 
Islanders, it is true, the Europeay script has been suc 2essfully introduced and 
adopted ; but this was becatise they never had a written language of any 
kind before their intereairse with Europeans, and there was no national! 
amour propre to con¥end with ; no script already in use to supersede. In the 
East this is of corse not so.“ But it is evident that, clothed in an Euro- 
pean alphabe;, there would be no greater difficulty in mastering many of the 
Aryan id Semitic languages by the Western scholars than in acquiring 
the Afferent languages spoken in Europe—a task much facilitated by their 
having one common mode of printing and writing the same sounds. It may 
be considered the first step to writing among the European nations, this 
adoption of a common alphabet, when entirely carried out, and nothing 


would more powerfully connect the East and the West than the removal of 


these barriers, which prevent an easy acquisition of those keys of thought 
necessary for the mutual understanding and happiness of mavkind.” 

—Passing from this subject to that of pasigraphy, or the art of writing 
by ciphers, Dr. Birch discusses the system of communication at sea already 
in use, by means of numbers, and says that this device contains the ele- 
ments of a universal language, limited, indeed, to a few stereotyped sen- 
tences, such as are generally wanted in maritime intercourse. He men- 
tions the fact that a modification of this system has been adopted for tele- 
graphic use, to supersede the necessity for long and continuous messages ; 
and it is now proposed to adopt another modification, consisting principally 
in the substitution of numbers for words, the same number answering to the 
same equivalent word in all languages. “It is evideut that when diction- 
aries on this priveiple shall have been compiled, it will be possible for a 
limited communication to be held in writing with Orientals, of whose lan- 
guage the European is ignorant, in the same manner as by maritime signals. 
It is a step towards universal language, and, although a feeble one, probably 
the ouly step which will ever be made.” Dr. Birch notices the fact that the 
chronology of the Jews aud the Assyrians, as they at present stand, do not 
harmonize—there is a a of synchronism. ‘It is not possible at present 
to decide where the error lies, but nothing but an act of violence, such as 
the alteration of text, or the foreed hypothesis of an omission of years in 
the Assyrian canons, can at present reduce them to a common level.”’ With 
reference to the autiquity of the Egyptian civilization, he says that evi- 
dence is stil required to determine whether Babylonia is any older, and it 
is interesting to observe that the progress of discovery strengthens the value 
of all Egyptian remains : 

“The arts of Egypt exercised an all-powerful influence on the ancient 
world—the Phoenicians copied their types, and Greece adopted the early Ori- 
ental style of architecture, for the Dorie style came from Egypt, the louie 
from Assyria, the later Corinthian came from Egypt. If Pheenicia conferred 
an alphabet on Greece, Egypt suggested the use of such characters to Pha- 
nicia. Already, in the seventh century before Christ, the hieroglyphs repre- 
sented a dead form of the Egyptian language, one which had ceased to be 
spoken, aud Eg — traders used a conventional mode of writing, simple r 
than the older ierms, and better adapted for the purposes of vernacular 
idiom. Greek philosophy—the transmigration doctrine of Pythagoras —that 
of the immortatity of the soul of Plato, pervaded the Hellevie mind from the 
colleges of Thebes. ... The Elysian fields, the stream of Styx, burning Phle- 
gethon, the judges of the dead, are Egyptian conceptions ; the sun- -worship 
is Egyptian; medicine and astronomy, geometry, truthful history, and ro- 
mantic fictions are found in an extensive literature. Many dogmas and 
practices of an Egyptian origin have descended to the present day, and 
exercise more influence thau is generally supposed on modern religious 
thought.” 
poco sentences state facts, most of which to-day are common enough learn- 

, but which not many years ago were only obscurely guessed at, and 
which are, perhaps, insignificant in importance as compared with the dis- 
coveries yct to be made. In conclusion, Dr. Birch specially directs attention 
to the necessity of enquiry iuto the extensive forgeries of Oriental inscriptions 
and other objects, perpetrated of late years in Jerusalem and in Arabia, the 


number of imitations of gems or engraved stones being greater than that of 
the really ancient remains of the same kind in existence, and some requir- 


ing for detection considerable practical knowledge. 


—That the problem of pasigraouy is susceptible of solution to a cer: 
tain degree is demonstrated by the many ideographic signs of Egyptian 
Chinese, and Mexican writing; but a solution that would satis’y the require- 
ments of our advanced civilization and thought has not yet been attained, 
and the gravest doubts have been entertained as to its practicability. Leib- 
nitz and Wilkins, the Orientalist, one of the earliest promoters of the study 
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In our day, several societies have 
ranized in Germany for the purpose of inventing a pasigraphic sys- 
tem and promoting its introduction. 
held in Munich 26 


of Sanskrit, made some attempts at it. 
been org 


Ata meeting of the central section, 


August 26, the chairman, A. Bachmeier, gave notice that 
during the present year pasigraphie societies had been organized in Vienna 


and in London, tke latter under the auspices of Dr. Bireh himset!. 
Soth ‘societies are composed members belonging to a great variety 
of nationalities, many of whom have pledged themselves to p 





grammars and dictionaries by transcribing their own idioms into pasi 


phy. TI 


system, and to have been active also in interes 


wnt in perlecting the 


1e Vienna society is said to have been very protic 


ting foreign princes and gov 


ernments in the introduction of pasigraphy into general use. Ty 


into oar signs has already been commenced for the Japanese, A 


bic, Turkish, Persian, Czech or Bohemian, Magyar, Polish, and Serbian ia: 
guages. The chairman also stated that the Centralverein would exhibit a 


the Centennial Exhibition in Philade 
and try every appropriate 


‘Iphia numerous specimens of the art, 


means for its furtherance and dissemination ; that 
he was hopeful of introducing it into general use in ich the support of the 
to L 


has in view. 


and that he was going himself 
don to arouse the English public in bebalf of the great w 
—The after returning our itive 
notice, and being “aware that literary gentlemen in their extensive reading 
often find incidentally scraps of information at variance with aceepted facts 
artichoke 
came from Brazil, and for thinking it probable that it went to Europe from 
Louisiana. if nothing more, 
gentlemen” in the Nation do not make random statements, 
strengthen the Garden's 


governments of civilized countries ; 
rk he 
Garden, thanks for 


American appreei 
| 


desires to know our reasons for doubting that the * Jerusalen 


We will give them, just to show, that “literary 
But first let us 
sease. Not one of the many authorities it cites as 
affirming a Brazilian origin dates very far back, and they have all copied 
trom one another orfrom a common source. It is better to go back to Lin- 
nieus, who, in his earliest work in which the plant is mentioned, 
it to Canada, in all the later ones to Brazil. His authority for the Canadiar 
origin was probably Parkinson, who, about the middle of the NVIIth eentury, 
called it Battatas Canadensis : his warrant for the Brazi 
bably Baubin’s equaliy name of Chrysanthemum 7 


attributes 


lian origin Was pro- 
early fracilianum, Some 


recent writer, to us unknown, has probably put the two together in 
the statement, relied on by the Garden, that it came from Brazil by 
way of Canada. Now, on the other hand: 1. There is no historical evi 
dence that it was ever brought from Brazil. 2. It is not known to 
occur there. Von Martius never met with it, nor did Humboldt find 
it in cultivation in any part of South America. 3. It is much too 
hardy a plant to be a native of Brazil, and its whole behavior indicates a 


temperate climate. 
kin are natives of 
nally, 


It has no brethren iu Brazil, but nearly all its near 
Mexico and the United States, chiefly of the latter 
our surmise that this “artichoke ” reached Burope by way of Loui 
siana, directly or indirectly, was fonnded upon our knowledge that a species 
of sunflower very much like the Helianthus tuberosus abounds in the valley 
of the Mississippi, and bears tubers sufficiently resembling ‘ to 

them for 
To this vie; however, 
that “ 
before La Salle’s discovery of the mouth of 
the Mississippi. have reached France by way of Canada, or 
more likely, Florida. In that case, they must have been 
employed as an article of food by our Indians of the Mississippi Valley 
‘ther there is 





‘artichokes ” 
suggest that they may be their wild original: and a cultivation of 
about fifteen years well-nigh confirms this opinion. 
an apparently fatal objec 
chokes ” were known in 


tion may be made—namelr, 
Europe 
Yet they might 
Spain by way of 


Jerusalem arti 


; and 


one object of this note is to enquire whe any record of their 


having such an article. 
DOROTHY WORDSWORTH’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
N bringing forward for the first time the long-known but little-knowu 
‘ Recollections of a Tour in Scotland,’ Principal Shairp remarks that the 
work may expect its warmest welcome from avowed Wordsworthians who al- 
ready have had glimpses of it and have learned to wish fora full view. This no 
doubt is true; but it is probable—the ‘Tour’ has so much of a quiet charm 
—that no reader at all gentle who is now to begin his acquaintance with 
Miss Wordsworth and her book will refuse to either a welcome as cordial as 
any Wordsworthian need wish. Apart from the interest and liking which Miss 
Wordsworth herself inspires, and which alone would win the reader’s kind- 
ness, he will find himself helped forward to a full enjoyment of the work by ¢ 
device of the editor’s—not a great matter 
Ww becever i in the * Tour’ 


seemingly, but ect 
we find the original suggestion out of which grew 
in the text the 
aud the traveller mutually 


one of the poet's Scottish poems, we tind in an appendix 


poem itself given at full length, so that the poet 


or 


** Recollections of a Tour made in Scotland, a.p. 1863. 


By Dorothy Wordsworth. 
Edited by J. C. Shairp, LL.D., etc.” New York: 4G, P. 


Putnam's Sons, 1874, 
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illustrate each other, and the reader of *‘ The Solitary Reaper,” for example, 
or “ Yarrow Unvisited,” or “Stepping Westward,” may here read those pro- 
duections with such a new knowledge of them as shall give him a new pleasure. 
As this is one of the marked features of the werk, we will illustrate it, and do 
so in the instance of the poem ‘ Stepping Westward.’ Probably, to every one 
at the first hearing the words of this title have a certain largeness of reach and 
scope—the same vague dignity which they persisted in having in the ear of 
the poet years afterwards, when he made a poem out of the occasion on which 
he first heard them. We give the incident in the prose of his sister—if, in- 
deed, the brother’s poetic rendering is more poetic than the sister’s unmetred 
version : 

“The sun had been set for some time, when, being within a quarter of a 
mile of the ferryman’s hut, our path having led us close to the shore of the 
calm lake, we met two neatly-dressed women, without hats, who had prob- 
ably been taking their Sunday evening’s walk. One of them said to us ina 
friendly, soft tone of voice, ‘ What! you are stepping westward?’ I cannot 
describe how affecting this simple expression was in that remote place, with 
the western sky in front yet glowing with the departed sun.” 

The civil words were evidently a wayside greeting, as “Good evening” 
might have been, or “ A pleasant road to you,” or what not; but ours were 
no common travellers to accost : 


** What! you are stepping westward ¢* 
*Twould be a wildish destiny 
If we, who thus together roam 
In a strange land and far from home, 
Were in this place the guests of chance: 
Yet who wouid stop, or fear to advance, } 
Though home or shelter he had none, 
With such a sky to lead him on ? 


Yea, 


The dewy ground was dark and cold, 
Behind all gloomy to behold, 

And stepping westward seemed to be 
A kind of heavenly destiny ; 

1 liked the greeting, "twas a sound 

Of something withont place or bound ; 
And seemed to give me spiritual right 
To travel through that region br ght. 


“‘ The voice was soft ; and she who spake 

Was walking by her native Lake ; 

The salutation was to me 

The very sound of courtesy ; 

Its power was felt, and while my eye 

Was fixed upon the glowing sky, 

Vhe echo of the voice enwronght 

A human sweetness with the thought 

Of travelling through the world that lay 

Before me in my endless way.”’ 
No one will say that the journal and the poet’s works are not here reci- 
procally indebted to each other; nor, to speak of the editor’s rather bold 
method, to which we owe this explicatory juxtaposition, will any, one say 
that it is not justified by the results. 

Among the points of literary interest in the Tour,’ the one which comes 
next after or next before the throwing of light upon the poems, and the 
poet's way of working, is Miss Wordsworth’s very remarkable exhibition of 
her powers as a painter. Her ravge is very wide. Walking over a High- 
land moor, the travellers suddenly come upon a little hamlet where they see 
a potato field in blossom: *‘ We passed by one patch of potatoes that a 
florist might have been proud of; no carnation-bed ever looked more gay 
than this sqaare plot of ground on the waste common. The flowers were in 
very large bunches and of an extraordinary size, and of every conceivable 
shade of coloring, from snew-white to deep purple. It was pleasing in that 
place, where perhaps was never yet a flower cultivated by man for his own 
pleasure, to see these blossoms grow more gladly than elsewhere.” Compare 
with this the melancholy impressivevess of this landscape with its one soli- 
tary figure beveath the cold sky: “‘ But we soon came in sight of a spot that 
impressed us very much. Atthe lower end of this new reach of the vale was 
a decayed tree, beside a decayed cottage, the vale spreading out into a level 
area, which was one large field, without fence and without division, of a dull 
vellow color; the vale seemed to partake of the desolation of the cottage, 
and to participate in its decay. And yet the spot was in its nature so dreary 
that one would rather have wondered how it ever came to be tenanted by 
man than lament that it was left to waste and solitude. We went 
on, looking before us, the place losing nothing of its hold upon our minds, 
when we discovered a woman sitting right in the middle of the field, alone, 
She sat motionless all the time we 
We cou!d not conceive 


” 


wrapped up in a gray cloak or plaid. 
looked at her, which might be nearly half an hour. 
why she sat there, for there were neither sheep nor cattle in the field; her 
appearance was very melancholy.” Of a kind between these two sketches 
is this one which we happen upon a page later than the passage just quoted : 
“ As we were passing along we saw an old map, the first we had seen in a 
Highland bonnet, walking with a staff at a very slow pace by the edge of 
ove of the moorland corn-fields ; he wore a gray plaid, and a dog was by his 
There was a Scriptural solemnity in this man’s figure, a sober simpli- 
We bave mentioned that this description 


side. 
city, which was most impressive.” 
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occurs only a page later than the one just previously quoted; but in this in- 
stance specially remarkable points are a little more thick-coming than is usual 
with Miss Wordsworth. Yet in this as in all other instances the noticeable 
thing is set quietly amid the ordinary details of travel—the behavior of the 
horse, the goodness of the road, the chances of getting a good night’s lodg- 
ing. 

Indeed, as the editor points out, nota small part of the pleasure which 
these ‘ Recollections’ give the reader is that, being jotted down in the most 
unaffected manner for perusal by members of tue family circle who did not 
make the journey, the passages of striking descriptivn almost always come 
upon the reader with an effect of surprise. which increases their power to 
please. And an agreeable lowness of tone is preserved by 2 complete dis- 
regard, perhaps ignorance, of the fine-writing art, though Miss ‘Wordsworth 
can be entirely enthusiastic, and, when she is so, so writes. Wititess her 
delight in the islands of Loch Lomond as seen upon a day of shifting gists 
and rain. More generally, however, we find in elose connection with what'™ 
the common run of writers on these subjects would regard as “ effects” 
of which the utmost should be made, some such statement as we omitted in 
quoting the scene of desolation. After describing the dreariness of the val- 
ley and the hut before getting to the old woman sitting alone in the open 
field, she says to her home readers: “It was as much of a field as Mr. 
King’s best pasture, scattered over with his fattest cattle.’’ 

We might take from this volume dozens more of specimens of Miss 
Wordsworth’s gift for seeing nature not only with the clear eye which marks 
every object, but with the poetie vision also, and} for describing what has 
appeared to her with a pecul'ar power. We prefer, however, to take a pas- 
sage which shows that she not only had this natural gift and its complemen- 
tary power of expression, but that her eye was the organ of a trained as 
well as a gifted mind. She seems to be combatting the notion of various 
tourists that Inverary, the seat of the Duke of Argyll, the MeCallum More 
of song and story, looks too modern, and is not medieval, unkempt, and 
shaggy enough. She, on the contrary, thinks of the Argyll of the close of 
the eighteenth century, with his town-house in Grosvenor Square, and finds 
a harmony and fitness in the spacious and smiling castle, the clear bay, 
the town standing white on its shore, the sweep of the smooth hills: 

‘There is in the natural endowment of Inverary something akin to every 
feature of the general character of the country ; yet even the very mountains 
and the lake itself have a kind of princely festivity in their appearance. I 
do not know how to communicate the feeling, but it seems as if it were no 
insult to the hills to look on them as the shield and enclosure of the ducal 
domain, to which the water might delight in bearing its tribute. ‘The hills 
near the lake are smooth, so smvoth that they might have been shaven or 
swept; the shores, too, had somewhat of the same effect, being bare and 
having no roughness, no woody points ; yet, the whole circuit being very large 
and the hills so extensive, the scene was not the less cheerful and festive, 
rejoicing in the light of heaven.” 

We ourselves, foud of itineraries with their record of small adventures, 
have been pleased with a portion of Miss Wordsworth’s work which may, 
we fear, prove tedious to some, and even may drive some others to drop the 
book, for we are bound to say that this same portion constitutes by far the 
greater part of its contents. There is much concerning our wayfarers’ cart, 
which is described as ‘‘ a Hibernian” one, but does not seem to have been a 
jaunting-car ; concerning the horse who, while in Wordsworth’s guardianship, 
appears to have been neither a perfectly!well-understood nor a perfectly well- 
engineered beast, and who does more or less jibing, backing towards tor- 
rents, and fighting at ferries ; also concerning one after another, and then one 
after another again, of the poor Highland cottages, huts, and inns, where 
abounding smoke and filth made still less palatable the fare, almost always 
scanty. There is much also concerning the brighter side of the travellers’ 
daily round, but this may be as little pleasing to some readers as the chro- 
nicle of the soakings in the rain, the wanderings from the road, and the dis- 
putes with the barefooted landladies of the mud-floored cabins. To others 
again there is an almost personal sense of sharing in the adventure and 
sharing in the recompense when the tourist tells in his journal of the oppor- 
tuneness of the back-country tavern, with its log fires and a pair of dry stock- 
ings to be lent. But apart from all this indubitable bat confessedly rather un- 
turbulent pleasure, the fulness of detail with which Miss Wordsworth wrote 
for her family may be gladly enjoyed by the reader, both for the sense of 
acquaintance with her personally which it gives, and for a certain amount of 
knowledge of the Seotland of 1803 which it half insensibly conveys—the 
Seotland, be it remembered, when Sir Walter Scott had not yet “invented 
Scotland” for the outside world, and when few but native eyes had eyer 
looked upou the Trosachs. A simple, pious, industrious, poor, intelligent, 
rather sombre people, worthy of respect as respecting themselves and others, 
seems to be what the poet and his sister found, for they were not superficial 
observers, or capable of being unjust because they fouud mach of which to 
disapprove and much that repelled them. 
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TYSON'’S ARCTIC EXPERIENCES.* 
J ge work whose title is given below was based on communications from 

Mr. Tyson, the assistant-navigator of the late Polaris expedition, and 
composed by Mrs, E. Vale Blake. That the lady has entered on her task 
with enthusiasm and with a high admiration of the hero of her Odyssey, is 
evident from her preface. Nevertheless, the responsibility for the observa- 
tions recorded falls entirely upon Mr. Tyson, and our remarks will have 
reference to him as the real author, the Were justly inasmuch as there are 
copious extracts from what purports to be his journal, and which would to 
a casual reader appear to hare been written at the time indicated by the 
dates. We learn, however, that the real journal was lost after the disaster 
of the Polaris, and © hero freely confesses that he wrote what is now given 
as the journal sjubsequently. It is much to be feared that in the interval 
between th observations recorded in the diary and the time of writing them 
out the {uthor’s memory has frequently failed. For instance, one passage 
rUpe thus : “December 24, 1871. The ship continues to rise and fall with 
“ne tide, her stem resting on the foot of the iceberg. At neap-tide the leak 
might be repaired—gradually, if not all at once—by working a few hours at 
a time as the tide permits; but no orders are given to attempt it.” Now, 
on the 24th of December, 1871, when this entry purports to have been made, 
the ship was sound and whole, as the combined evidence of both her officers 
and men, given before the Secretary of the Navy, proves. From that docu- 
ment we learn that the Polaris was in good condition until the spring of 
1872, when she was discovered to be damaged and making water. 

Any book designed to be a valuable contribution to the literature of 
travel aud exploration must, at the present period, comprise something 
more than the personal experiences of the traveller. Costly expeditions 
sent out at the expense of the nation, for purposes almost purely scieutifie, 
may be reasonably expected to yield some other return than a mere book of 
adventure. A careful perusal of Mr. Tyson’s narrative has deeply disap- 
pointed us. We hoped to find in it a good and intelligible summary of the 
work done by the different members of the expioring party and the actual 
discoveries made—at the very least, some discussion of the geographical 
problems and the additions to our knowledge of those remote regions. The 
objects of the expedition and the phenomena to be investigated were duly 
set forth in Capt. Hall’s instructions and in the memoranda prepared by the 
board of which Prof. Joseph Henry was chairman. The expedition was pre- 
eminently a scientific one, and its success or failure can be judged only by 
the scientific results. 

But it is quite obvious that Mr. Tyson, although he was the assistant navi- 
gator, was totally unable to comprehend the proper work of the expedition, 
or the means of accomplishing it. His book is merely a narrative of his perso- 
nal experiences, in which he duly parades his own courage, wisdom, sagacity, 
and reliance upon Divine Providence, at the expense of a majority of bis com- 
panions. At the beginning of the journey he gives a miserable picture of 
discord, insubordination, and want of enthusiasm in the members and crew, 
and every forward movement has its prelude of foreboding. We find him 
the advocate and promoter of every successful achievement, and a warning 
counsellor before every disaster. In addition to all this, we are told in the 
preface : 

‘‘In regard to the personal experiences of Captain Tyson, the natural 
reticence and modesty of that officer have compelled the editor to underesti- 
mate and suppress much that is fairly due to him ; and the reader is remind- 
ed that far more emphasis might fairly be given to his share in whatever of 
success was achieved by the Polaris expedition but for this peculiarity of 
the assistant navigator, 


* Who, like a statue solid set, 
And moulded in colossal calm,’ 


appears quite unaware that he has done anything extraordinary, or more 
than what any right-minded, honest man would have done under the same 
circumstances.” 

The introductory chapter, occupying 75 pages, is useful as epitomizing 
the well-known facts recited more fully and in a better style by Barrow 
Richardson, Peschel, Markham, and others, and serves very well to refresh 
the memory of the ordinary reader of Arctic travel. ‘The second chapter, on 
“Captain Tyson’s Early Arctic Experiences,” will probably prove more in- 
teresting to himself than to the public at large. About one hundred pages 
are devoted to the cruise of the Polaris and the winter quarters at Polaris 
Bay, bringing us to the calamitous separation of Tyson's party from the 
vessel, and the beginning of the memorable and perilous journey upon the 
ice-floe. During the winter and spring it is customary, in all Arctic expedi- 
tions, to make journeys with sledges, and to establish au observatory for re. 
cording physical phenomena. These receive very brief mention from Mr. 
Tyson, whose mind and diary appear to be filled with matters like the fol- 
lowing : 





* * Arctic Experiences: Containing Capt. George E. Tyson's Wonderful Drift on 
the Ice-floe. A History of the Polaris Expedition. Edited by E. Vale Blake.’ New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1874. 
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“Dec, 18-24.—Nothing oceurring that is pleasant or profitable to record’ 
I wish I could blot out of my memory some things which I see and hear. 
Capt. Hall did not always act with the clearest judgment, but «¢ was heaven 
to this. 

“Jan. 1,1872 . Considering the heterogeneous elements of which 
this expedition is composed, it is — mething to thankful for that we all 
commence the year in good health, and without any open and ackvowledged 
disagreement, which considering, toe, some siances, I think remarka- 
ble. Well, all T can do is to Keep silent; my nm does not 
raut interference. 

* June 9.—Chester’s party have all returned, having had the misfortune 
to lose their boat and nearly their lives. } called the cape, uear 
which they lost the boat, Cape Disaster, i 


be 


cireum 


posit wal 


and the bay they were on, beyond 
Cape Lupton, Folly Bay, which I believe was rather displeasing to Mr. 
Chester.” 
Passages like the foregoing may readily serve to explain the difficulty ex 
perienced by Captain Buddington in enforeing discipline, and exoner him 
from the gross charges brought against him upon the landing of the Tysen 
party. 

The voyage upon the ice-floe is one of the most remarkable in the whole 
category of adventures. The fearful uncertainty, the 
the castaways, their constant bordering on starvation 


ale 


utter helplessness of 
of 
an ultimate dissolution of the strange cratt which tloated them, are weil de- 
picted by the writer, but even here, where harmony and mutual forbearance 


and the certainty 


in the presence of awful dangers were most essential to the well-being of 
the party, Mr. Tyson has nothing but complaints to offer with regard to his 
fellow-sufferers, particularly Mr. Meyer. Not only does he reject the latter's 
opinions with contempt, but he implies that Meyer spread disatfeetion and 
mutiny among the seamen, and secretly counselled them te abandon Tyson 


’ 


and the Esquimanx and seek their own safety. He even insinuates, ulti 
mately, that his life was in danger from his desperate and greedy compan- 
ions. Suggestions of this character, which can never be proved nor even 





rendered plausible, should not have been written: they are far m 


ing to the author than to those 


e damag 
against whom they are aimed. It is per- 
fectly clear that Mr. Tyson committed a grievous error in accompanying this 
expedition. He found in the other officers (Capt. Hall exeepted) nothing 
but matter for complaint, sneering, and dark insinuations. According to his 
own showing, he was the only hero, and the only man possessed of common 
intelligence. 

The Life of Benjamin Franklin. Written by Himself. Now first Edited 
from Original MSS., and from his Printed ¢ orrespondence and Other Writ- 


ings, by John Bigelow. 3 vols. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co.)—Of the two Americans—the only two who 
by the general voice of the civilized world have been placed 
among the immortals—Washington has faded to a grand, statuesque, 
but somewhat chilling figure; while Franklin is_ still full of life 
and color, For if Franklin was as wise as Socrates, he was 
also as picturesque, and his shrewd, homely sayings, many of which 


have become proverbs, and his charming Memoirs, help to explain the fresh- 
ness and durability of his fame. There are other well-read autobiographies 
—Gibbon’s, Rousseau’s, Béranger's suggest themselves at onee—but there is 
none like Franklin’s. If 
we turn to it later in life, we are delighted with his kindly wisdom, the deli- 
cacy of bis humor, and the simple felicity of his style. Yet ‘one of the 
half-dozen most widely popalar books ever printed” had a fault. It was 
incomplete. Franklin brought his Memoirs down to the year 1757, and never 
found time to finish them. 

most important of his life. 


It is as interesting to a boy as Robinson Crusoe. 


The next twenty-eight years were among the 

With the exception of two short visits to 
America, he passed them in London as Agent for the Colonies and in Paris 
as Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States. Fortunately, he left a 
nearly complete record of these years in his correspondence, which was col- 
lected and edited by Sparks. It was a happy conception of Mr. Bigelow to 
complete the autobiography by extracts from these letters and others in his 
possession, arranged in their natural order, “thus making Franklin himself 
tell the story of the remainder of his life.” The date 
every letter used is noted in the margin, so that any 
easily refer to the originals. In three volumes of convenient size, we have 
everything Franklin “left behind him that any one vot pursuing special in- 
vestigations now cares to read about.” 


and the address of 


one who desires it may 


As the Sparks collection is in ten 
large volumes, and has become xo rare and expensive as to be beyond the 
reach of ordinary book-buyers, the present edition supplies a real want. 
This is not the only good service Mr. Bigelow has done for the admirers of 
Franklin. It is probably known to many readers of the Nation that in 1967 
Mr. Bigelow succeeded in procuring two unique memorials of Franklin: the 
pastel portrait by Duplessis, done in 1783, and presented by Franklin to M. 
Le Veillard, mayor of Passy ; and the autograph MSS. of the famous Me- 
moirs, Which he had written mainly at the earnest request of the same dear 
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friend. Le Veillard was guillotined in 1794. From his widow the MSS. | Franklin’s friends—Le Veillard, Vaughan, and James—urged him to write 


passed to her daughter, at whose death, in 1234, it was inherited by her | 


cousin, M. de Sinarmont, whose grandson sold it to the present owner. Dr. 
Franklin bequeathed his papers to his grandson, William Temple Frauklin, 
who withheld them frem publication until 1817 for reasons which have never 
been fully explained. The edition of 1817 has been reprinted ever since. 
When Mr. Bigelow came to collate his MSS. with this edition, he found that 
the last eight pages of the MSS., “‘ which are second in value to no other 
eight pages of the work, were omitted entirely,” and that more than twelve 
hundred changes had been made in the text. Most of them are not material. 
It seems as if William Temple Franklin had tried to improve his grand- 
father’s style by adapting it to the rhetorical fashions of his day. Mr. Bige- 
low, thinking that Franklin wrote as good English as any author of the 


eighteenth century, and that a book which seems to have the gift of perpetual | 


youth should be read as it came from the hands of its maker, published in 
1868 an edition of the Memoirs from the Le Veillard MSS., with a prelimi- 
nary sketch of its history. The same text has, of course, been adopted in 
the first volume of the present work. He has added a few notes, a catalogue 
of the works written “by and about Franklin,” and a copious index. It is 
always pleasant to have an excuse for reading once more an oid favorite. A 
new edition would attract us if it came in a questionable shape. In this in- 
stance the shape is in all respects worthy of the celebrated printer, and the 


the story of his life, to teach young men the advantages of industry, fru- 
gality, and self-control. It has, no doubt, been of great service, especially 
to the men of the last generation. If few were found able to become pro- 
ficient in the “art of virtue,” many learned to imitate some of his admir- 
able qualities. Possibly the public spirit and the readiness to give liberally 
for publie purposes which have been so marked a feature in the character of 
the better class of Americans, may be a result of his example. But the 
great secret of Franklin not even his teaching can impart. Owing to “some 
exquisite conjunction and balance of qualities,” he seems never to have been 
led astray by his reason, his feelings, or his wants. He had none or nearly 
none of the weaknesses and errors of his time. Every American is familiar 
with Franklin’s noble head—cheap plaster casts and shabby lithographs can- 
not disfigure it. He has heard Poor Richard’s maxims, knows the story 
of the kite and the kez, and has a picture in his mind of the old philosopher 
in his Quaker costume playing chess with princes and peers; but w#. SUS- 
pect that the average American does not know that Franklin was “ the most 
eminent journalist, philosopher, diplomatist, and statesmau of his time,” 
and that he did such great things that even Turgot’s melodramatic Eripuit 


Sulmen calo, sceptrumque tyrannis, is hardly an exaggeration. 


We agree with Mr. Bigelow that Franklin’s ‘influence was never more 
needed than at this moment,” when grave doubts have arisen in so many 
acquisilive minds of the truth of one of his favorite maxims: “ Honesty is 








editor has done his share of the work thoroughly. It is fortunate that 
the original MSS. should have fallen into the keeping of a man so well 
fitted for the trust. Himself an able journalist, he has had the rare distine- 


time, too, when the future of our nation was as uncertain as it seemed to 


the best policy.” Whether the application of a new edition of his life, ex- 
cellent as this one is, can cure this deep-seated consumption of the con- 


not hesitate to recommend it. If it should not prove a complete remedy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
tion of filling successfully the position in France first held by Franklin, at a | science is uncertain ; but it may alleviate some of the symptoms. We do 


be in the year 1777. 


at least no one will regret having taken it. 





SCHOOL-BOOKS 


Include among others, Freeman's Historical Course, the 
Class-room Taine, Siglar’s English Exercises, the Ordo 
Series of Classics, Whitney’s German Course, Otto’s 
French and German Courses, etc. Reference is made 
to the faculties of all leading institutions. Catalogues 
sent on application. Address 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


25 Bond Street, New York. 





Now Ready. 

RIGINAL LISTS OF 

Emigrants, Religious Ex- 
iles, Political Rebels, Serving Men 
Sold for a Term of Years, Ap- 
prentices, Children Stolen, Maid- 
ens Pressed, Persons of Quality, 
and others who went from Great 
Britain to the American Planta- 
tions, 1600-1700. With their 
Ages, the Localities where they 
formerly Lived in the Mother 
Country, the Names of the Ships 
in which they Embarked, and 
other interesting __ particulars. 
From MSS. preserved in the 
State Paper Department of Her 
Majesty’s Public Record Office, 
England. Edited by John Cam- 
den Hotten. 

1 vol. crown 4to, half Rox- 
burgh, mor., gilt top, handsomely 
printed on superior paper, made 
expressly for the purpose, $10. 
A few copies on large paper, 
P17 50. 

J. W. BOUTON, 


706 Broadway, New York. 


yi ENRY HOLT & C0.'S | 








ARPER S CATALOGUE. The at- 
tention of those designing to form libraries, or 
increase their Literary Collections, is respect- 
fully invited to Harper's Catalogue, which comprises a 
large proportion of the standard and most esteemed 
works in English Literature—comprehending over three 
thousand volumes. f 
Librarians, who may not have access to a trustworthy 
guide in forming the true estimate of literary productions, 
will tind this Catalogue especially valuable for reference. 
The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically by the auth- 
ors’ names, anonymous works by their titles. The index 
is arranged by the titles of the books, besides having nu- 
merous appropriate heads, each general head being fol- 
lowed by the titles of all works on that subject. 
Harper’s Catalogue sent by mail on receipt often cents. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





NOW READY. 
I. 
By the author of ‘ The Dodge Club.’ 
WE LILY AND THE CROSS. 
A Tale ot Acadia. By Prof. James De Mille. 
16mo, Illustrated, $1 so. 

‘* Prof. James De Mille’s novel entitled ‘ The Lily and 
the Cross,’ will be eagerly sought for by the large circle 
of admirers which his earlier works have won for him. 
The experienced novel-reader may not find it so replete 
with exciting scenes and rollicking fun as some of his 
previous books, yet the plot is well developed, the story 
is full of incident, and there are no prosy interpolations 
of the author to interfere with its progress. The scene of 
the tale is laid in Nova Scotia—the ancient Acadia of the 
early French settlers—during the wars of the French and 
English in the early part of the eighteenth century.”— 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

II. 


By the author of ‘ Amateur Dramas.” 
RUNNING TO WASTE. The Story 
of a Tom-Boy. By Geo. M. Baker. 16mo, Iilus- 
trated, $1 50. 

““The style of the book is intensely dramatic. The 
characters are strongly drawn and consistent through- 
out. Mr. Baker’s old friends and new readers will unite 
in hoping that this, his first novel, will not be his last.”’ 
—BSoston Globe. 

_ “This the author's first venture in the field of fiction 

is a decided success, It is dramatic in its spirit and 

movement, so that the reader almost feels that he is s¢e- 

eo. Sean of seeing that he reads.”—Golden Age, New 
ao. 

t#~ For sale by all Bookseller. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PustisHers, 
Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


HAT ARE ENGLISH CHAN- 


nel Shoes? Sewed shoes have the seam that 

_.. Unites the sole and upper sunk into a channel 

cut in the sole. Americans cut this channel from the 

edge of the sole, and the thin lip turns up in’wearing. 

The English channel, which never turns up, is cut from 

the surface, leaving a dark line when closed. As it can- 

not “4 cut in thin, poor leather, it indicates a good 
article. 








Now Reapy. 
The Cheapest Book ever Published. 


RIBUNE POPULAR SCIENCE, 


By Agassiz, Proctor, Chandler, Hammond, 
Brown-Séquard, Bayard Taylor, and others, 
and containing ** The Wheeler Explorations” and *‘ The 
Meeting of the Academy of Science.” 8vo, printed on 
fine paper, bound in extra cloth. Fully illustrated, $1 so. 
The authorized editions of Jules Verne’s celebrated 
books, ‘ Adventuresin the Land of the Behemcth.’ Cloth 
extra, tinted paper, illustrated, $r. ‘A Journey to the 
Centre of the Earth.’ Cloth extra, illustrated, as hand- 
some as the $3 rival edition, for $1. 
Ask for Shepard’s editions. 
Any book on this list sent by mail, on receipt of adver- 
tised price, by 
HENRY L. SHEPARD & CO. 
(Successors to Shepard & Gill), 
Publishers, Boston. 





NEW BOOKS. 
HE STORY OF A HOUSE, from 


the French of Viollet-le-Duc. Profusely illus- 
trated by the Author. Translated by George M. 
Towle. 8vo, $5. 


CLOTH OF GOLD, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 16mo, bevel- 
led boards, $1 so. 

“It is some years since we have met with an American 
poet so rich inachievement and promise as Mr. Aldrich.” 


—London Atheneum. 
CHOICE RECEIPTS. By M. S. W. 


Square 4to, $1 50. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, post paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





ORK: A Story of Expezience. 

Louisa M. Alcott, author of ‘ Little Wo- 

men,’ ‘An Old-Fashioned Girl,’ * Little Mea.’ 

With Character Illustrations by Sol Eytinge. Price 

175. 

** We cordially welcome the book as one of the fresh- 
est and most practical contributions toward a solution of 
the vexed problem of the woman-work-and-wages ques- 
tion. And ifsome of the talkers would fo!low Christie’s 
example, and undertake to settle this troublesome ques- 
tion in the same spirit of self-reliance and with the same 
honest purpose and resolute will, we might have less 
conventions, to be sure, but we should have less occasion 
for them ; we might not have so many lectures, but we 
certainly should not have so many failures in the struggle 
for life.”"—Universalist Quarterly Review. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. 
are they? By Edward A. Freeman, M.A., D.C.L.. etc.. late ‘ow of Trinit 
Coilege, Oxford. 12mo, cloth, $1. Ms. late Fellow of Trinity 


THE HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST OF 
England. Its Causes and Results. Sy Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. Revised 
—_ Edition. With all the, Maps and Plans. Vols. I.-1V. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
op, $16. 


“ By far the greatest history of’our day.”—British Quarterly Review. 


COMPARATIVE; POLITICS. Lectures at the Royal Insti- 
ak By E./4, Freeman, D.C.L. To which is added ‘* The Unity of History.” 
’ 3- “ 


“This book/’s one of the most instructive, one of the wisest and fullest of thought 
that have ar, peared in historical literature.’—N. Y. 7imes. 
* 


TE¥YEGRAPH AND TRAVEL: A Narrative of the Forma- 


tion and Development of Telegraphic Communication between England and 
India, under the orders of Her Majesty’s Government, with Incidental Notices 
of the Countries through which the lines pass. By Colonel Sir Frederic Gold- 
smid, K.C.B, late Director of the Government Indo-European Telegraph. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $8. 


A RAMBLE ROUND THE WORLD. 


Translated by Lady Herbert of Lea. 1 vol. 


A HISTORY OF HOLLAND HOUSE. sy the Princess 
Marie Liechtenstein. With numerous Jllustrations on Wood and Steel. Large 
yaper edition, with 36 extra Woodbury type lilustrations and India Proof of the 
Beeel Engravings. 2 vols. 4to, half morocco, $40. 


Also a New and Cheaper Edition in 1 vol. (/n the press. 


MENDELSSOHN. By Ferdinand Ililler. Letters and Re- 
collections. Translated by M. E. von Glehn. Edited by George Grove. With 
Lithographic Portrait by Carl Miiller, never before published. Extra cr. 8vo, $2 25, 


By Baron Iiibner. 
(/n the press. 


“This book is undoubtedly the most mene ew contribution to the biography of 
Mendelssohn that has appeared since the publication of the two volumes cf his letters,” 
—£ditor's Preface. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN COLERIDGE PAT- 
teson, D.D., Missionary Bishop. By Charlotte Mary Yonge, author of ‘ The Heir 


of Redclyffe.’’ Third and Cheaper edition. With Maps and Portraits. 2 vols. 
crown 8vc, $s. 


WILLIAM CARSTARES: A Character and Career of the 


Revolutionary Epoch (1649-1715). By Robert Henry, Story of Rosneath. 8vo, $4. 


ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. By Isaac Taylor, M.A., author 


of ‘ Words and Places.’ With Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, $4. 


HORA HELLENICE: Essays and Discussions on some im- 
portant Points of Greek Philology and Antiquity. By John Stuart Bisckie, 
F.R.S.E., etc., Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, $4. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR ON PHILOLOGICAL PRIN- 


ciples. By Hermann Breymann, Ph.D., Lecturer on French Language and Li- 
terature at the Owens College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo, $1 75. 


A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH 
Language (French-English, and English-French). Followed by a listof the Prin- 
cipal Diverging Derivations,and preceded by Chronological and Historical Tabies. 
By Gustave Masson, Assistant Master at Harrow School. Square 12mo, half- 
mor., $2 50. 


“It will be seen that the ‘Dictionary’ is no ordinary compilation, and that its 
merits recommend it to all who seriously undertake the study of French. "—7%e Nation. 


THE ODES OF HORACE, IN A METRICAL PARA- 
phrase. By R. M. Hovenden, B.A., formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, $1 75. 


THE SOURCES OF STANDARD ENGLISH. By T. L. 


Kington Oliphant, M.A. Globe 8vo, $2. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH 


Grammar. By Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., President of the Philological Society of 
London, etc. 18mo, $1 25. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE | from 


Plautus to Suetonius. By H.J. Roby, M.A. Part I., containing Sounds, Inflex- 
ions, Word Formation, etc. 12mo, $2 50; Part I1., containing Syntax, lreposi- 
tions, e:c. 12m0, $3 50. 


THEORY OF THE GLACIERS OF SAVOY. By M. le 
Chanoine Rendu. Translated by Alfred Wills, Q.C. With Supplementary Ar- 
ticles by Prof. P. G. Tait, Prof. Ruskin, and Prot. George Forbes. 8vo, $3. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. A Treatise on Logic 
and Scientific Method. By W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., Professor of Logic in 
Owens College, Manchester. American Edition. 1 vol. 8vo, $s. 


‘“‘ This able treatise is entitled to be classed at once with such valuable and solid 
works as Mill’s * Logic’ Whewell’s ‘ History of the Inductive Science,’ and Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘ Hirst Principles.”"—Popular Science Menthiy. 

* * 


Books” gratis. 


What | 


, SCOTTISILT SONG. 


«* Macmillan & Co.’s New Complete Classified Catalogue sent by post on receipt of 6 cents. 





FIRST FORMS OF VEGETATION. By the Rev. Hugh 


Macmillan, LL.D. With numerous lilustrations. Second edition. mo, ¢ 
“NATURE SERIES” of Porvriar Scientivic Works: 


VOL. I. THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICATIONS Rv J. Nor- 
man Lockyer, F.R.S. With colored Plate and numerous Woodcuts, 
12m0, $1 50. 

VOL. Il. THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS, By Sir 
John Lubbock, F.R.S. With Illustrations. 12mo, $1 2 

VOL, UI. THE BIRTH OF CHEMISTRY. By G. Farrar Rodwell, F.C.S. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1 25. 

VOL. IV. THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. By Prof. George Forbes, B.A.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1 2s. (Fust pu hed, 


VOL. V. THE COMMON FROG. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S., author of 
‘ The Genesis of Species.’ (/n the press 
. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE CIRCULATION IN 
Plants, in the Lower Animals, andin Man. By J. Bell Petugrew, F.R-S.. M.D., 
etc. Illustrated. 8vo0, $4. 


A MANUAL OF THE CHEMISTRY OF THE CAR- 
bon Compounds, or Organic Chemistry. By C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. Mlustrated, 


SVO, $5. 


LITERATURE AND DOGMA. An Essay towards a better 


Apprehension of the Bible. By Matthew Arnold. Th 1d edition, crown Svo, $2. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILO- 
sophy. By the Rev. W. Archer Butler, M.A., late Professor of Moral Phileso- 
phy at Dublin. Second edition. Edited by W. H. Thompson, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, cloth, $s. 


THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS: A Critical Aecount of 
their Genuine Writings and of their Doctrines. By James Donaldson, LL.D 
Crown &vo, $3. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS, and Other Lectures. By 
Rey. F. D. Maurice, late Professor’of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge. Second 
edition, witha Preface by Thomas Hughes. Crown Svo, $2 so. 


A Selection of the Choicest Lyrics of 
Scotland. Compiled and arranged, with brief notes, by Mary Carlyle Aitkin. 
18mo0, cloth, gilt top, $1 25. 


HIGHER SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES OF GER- 
many. By Matthew Arnold,D.C.L. With a New Pretace. comparing the Po- 


licy ofthe Prussian Government towards Roman Catholic Education and Ro- 
man Catholicism with that of the English Government in Ireland. Cr. 8vo., $2 


AN ART TOUR TO NORTHERN CAPITALS OF EU- 
rope. By J. Beavirgton Atkinson, M.A. Crown Svo, cloth, $3. 
FIRST LESSONS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF COOKING. 


By Lady Barker, Superintendent of the National School ot Cookery at South 
Kensington. 18mo, 50 cents. 


SYBIL’S BOOK, 
Svo, cloth extra, $1 so. 

BIRDS, THEIR CAGES AND THEIR KEEP. Being a 
Practical Manual of Bird-keeping and Bird-rearing. ty K. A. Buist. With 
colored Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, $1 75. 


By Lady Barker. Tllustrated. Globe 


*“ The book is delightfully written, and the directions for the management and rear- 
ing of the birds, and for their treatment in disease and illness, are so clear, sensible, 
and humane that the whole race of cage-birds ought to find a marked amelioration in 
their condition, especially in the articles of food and cleanliness.""—Lond. Az 


THE FAIRY FAMILY. A Series of Ballads and Metrical 
Tales, Illustrating the Fairy Mythology of Europe. By Archibald Maclaren. 
With illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $1 7s. 

WORDSW ORTH, SHELLEY, KEATS, and Other Essays. By 
David Masson, Professor of English Literature in the University of Edia- 
burgh. Crown 8vo, $: 7s. 


‘en@um, 


“This volume is one of the most enjoyable of its class in print. It is entertaining 
throughout, and some parts of it are very instructive.”—Liferary World. 

BY SEA AND BY LAND: Being a Trip through Egypt, In- 
dia, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, and America. All round the World. By 
Henry Alworth Merewether, one of Her Majesty's Counsel. Crown, 8vo, 
cloth, $2 so. 

OWENS COLLEGE ESSAYS. Essays and Addresses by 
Professors and Lecturers in the Owens College, Manchester. Published in 


Commemoration of the Opening of the New College Buildings, October 7, 1873. 
8vo, cloth, $s. 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE, 
OcTOBER 5, 1874, 
a." i) week closing on Saturday was marked by increased activity in all the 
different markets in Wall Street. Government bonds were in demand 


in large amounts; gold was stronger; stocks were active, with a good de- 
mand tyr both speculation and investment purposes; and the business in rail- 
road bonds increased considerably, One or two failures were reported, but 
as they were not uuexpected, they had very little effect upon business affairs 
in the Street. 

Money remains easy at 21g per cent. on call as the ruling rate; the ex- 
treme range of rates has been between ‘2 and 3 per cent., excepting for a 
short time on Friday, when 5 per cent. was paid, the market having been 
‘bid up” by the brokers engaged in loaning money for the large banking- 
houses. Commercial paper is quoted 51g to7 per cent. for prime names 
running three to four months, and 8 per cent. for lower grades running the 
same length of time. 

The statement of the Clearing-House banks for the week ending Satur- 
day, October 3, was unfavorable, and indicates an increasing demand for 
money, Which is shown by an increase of $1,737,600 on the item of loans. 
The surplus reserve is down to $2,396,275 below what it was last week. The 
following shows the changes in the averages for the past two weeks : 


Sept. 26. Oct. 3. Differences. 
I cin cenenawe sebebbideeunvdseanen $279,539,400 —$281.277,000 Inc... $1,737,600 
ED tid. 6 i6nbi-ebede sehen: bancibiencetl 18,919,900 18,374,200 Dec... 545,700 
Soe > 65,700,400 63.966, 100 Dec.. 1,734,300 
DL cwved ettsedadsar cae Seeccmneme 236,460,800 236,925,900 Inc... 465.100 
GUN . 50. o.cnsoccccccncccesencesscea * MEE 25,419,600 Dec.. 206,200 


The following shows the relations between the total reserves and the 
total liabilities : 


Sept. 26. Oct. 3. Differences. 
Specie Be ee ee ee ee eT $18,919,900 $i8 374.200 Dec... $545,700 
SI caciskbicbnnddssdendwasan 65,700,400 63,966,100 Dec.. 1,734,300 


Total reserve. $34.620,300 82,340,300 Dec.. $2,280,000 


Reserve required against deposits....... 59,115.20 59,231,475 nhs 
Excess of reserve above legal requirem’t, 25,505,100 23,108,825 Dec.. 2,396,275 


The stock market has shown increased activity and buoyancy. The lead- 








ing feature of the market was Lake Shore, which, owing to the favorable 
closing out ef the remaining $3,000,000 second mortgage bonds, and the 
uncovered short interest in the stock, advanced with little or no opposition 
from 78 to 8334, with a subsequent reaction to 82%, at which figure it 
closed on Saturday. Next in importance to Lake Shere was Western Union 
Telegraph, which fluctuated between 7°34 aud 8113, with a large amount of 
transactions. Pacific Mail advanced from 50 to 5144, but fell off on Satur- 
day to 4914. Central and Hudson was strong throughout the week, and sold 
at the highest price of the season, 102}. Northwestern Common was 
strong, and advanced nearly 3 per cent. 

Government bonds were moderately active. An engctity was reported for 
large lots, which developed a scarcity of supply. Anothe? call was issued 
October 1 by the Secretary of the Treasury for $10,000,000 5-2u:i; Upon which 
interest will cease January 1, 1875. ibe. a2. 

Railroad bonds have been strong and active, the principal demand eing 
for the bonds of the older roads in good credit. New York Central and 
Hudson River firsts rose to 1103g, but afterwards fell off to 110. The 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad Company have succeeded in 
placing the unsold balance of their second mortgage bonds—$5,000,000—at a 
price which nets the Company about $2,700,000, an amount sufficient to pay 
off the existing floating debt of about $1,300,000, and leave $1,400,000 in the 
treasury. 

The sale of $2,334,000 New York City stock was a prominent feature of 
the week. Bids were invited for the whole or any part of the above amount 
—the stock to be either 6 per cent. gold or7 per cent. currency. The entire 
amount was taken by one firm, in 6 per cent. gold stock, at 104.2714. 

The gold market has shown considerable strength for the first time in 
several weeks, the price advancing to 11034 from 10915, the lowest quota- 
tion of the week. The rise in gold is due to the increased firmness in foreign 
exchange and the prospect of gold shipments to meet the European balance 
against us. The rise was farther encouraged by the short interest, which 
was considerable, as indicated by the small premium which was paid at 
times for the use of cash gold. The specie shipments for the week were un- 
important in amount—$220,459, chiefly in silver bars. 
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FIRST-MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE OREGON 
AND CALIFORNIA RAILROAD. 


ISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


MESSRS. LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 





long a public life as Col. Pickering, and there are few 
lives better worth the telling.”--7he /ndependent, 


IIFE AND TIMES OF FOSEPH 


Warren. By Richard Frothingham. 68vo, cloth, 
3 50. 


The undersigned Trustees are prepared to purchase, 
for the Sinking Fund, a certain amountof the First Mort- 
gage Bonds of the Oregon and California Railroad Com- 
pany, and hereby invite offers of such bonds from 
holders 

The lowest offers will be accepted up to the amount of 
the available means which are derived from the sale of 
the Company’s lands ; but no proposals above par and 
accrued interest in gold will be considered. 

Communications stating amount and price of bonds, 
and marked ** Offer of Oregon and California Railroad 
Bonds,” may be addressed to the undersigned, care of 
the London and San Francisco Bank, San Francisco, 


California. 
MILTON S. LATHAM, ) 
WILLIAM MORRIS, > 
FAXON D. ATHERTON, J 


San Francisco, Sept. 1, 1874. 


Trustees. 


NOW READY, 


The Daily Service. 


A Book of Offices for Daily Use through all the Seasons 
of the Christian Year. 
536, cloth, $2 so. 


This work, the result of a long and careful study by 
several clergymen, is intended not as a substitute for the 
Prayer-Book, but as a supplement to it. It meets the 
want, often expressed, for a more varied service at spe- 
cial seasons, and is drawn from Scripture and the Ancient 
Liturgies. It contains 

Seven Daily Offices for Public Worship. 

A Morning and Evening Service for each Season. 

Special Services for Christmas-Eve, Passiontide, and 
Easter- Morn. 

The Psalms arranged under Seventy-nine Selections. 

Fifty Canticles from the Scriptures. 

Seven Litanies and Five Hundred Prayers. 


r vol. 16mo, pp. 


Especially adapted to family use and use in sehools, 
colleges, seminaries, and Sunday-schools. 

Published by 
HURD & HOUGHTON, NEw York; 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, 


4A HISTORY 





Call attention to the following important contributions to 
American History and Biography, published 
and in preparation: 


OF THE UNITED 
States from the Discovery of the American Continent. 
By George Bancroft. Vol. X., completing the work, 
8vo, cloth, $2 so. 

The completion of this enterprise, which in its earliest 
stages took rank among the grandest and most successful 
historical works of ail time, is a notable event in Ameri- 
can literary annals. This history presents the first ade- 
quate record and analysis of events, political and mili- 
tary, that have occurred in North America from its dis- 
covery down to the close of the Revolutionary War. 

Price of the work complete in 10 vols., cloth, $25; 
sheep, $35; half calf, $45; calf, $55. 


THE OLD REGIME IN CANADA. 


By Francis Parkman. Small 8vo, cloth, $2 so. 


This volume constitutes the fourth in the author’s ad- 
mirable serics of ‘ France and England in North Ame- 
rica,’ the other volumes cof which are ‘ Pioneers of 
France,’ ‘ The Jesuits in North America,’ and ‘ The Dis- 
covery of the Great West.’ It gives a view of Canada in 
the century bounded by 1653-1753, including its religious, 
political, social, and industrial conditions. The author 
has drawn largely on manuscripts from the royal 
archives, never before used by an historian, and has 
wrought his materials into a fabric of substantial histori- 
cal value and romantic interest, 

—— WORKS, Complete, 7 Vols., Cloth, 

17 50. 

THE RISE OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
the United Stetes. By Richard Frothingham. Third 
Edition. Svo, cleth, $3 50. 

“ A glorious work, building for the author an undying 
reputation.”"—George Bancroft. 


THE LIFE OF TIMOTHY PICKER- 


ing. The First Volume by his son, Octavius Picker- 
ing, and completed by Charles W. Upham. With 
Portrait. 4 vols., 8vo, cloth, $15. 


© Few 


f the public men of America have had so 









“The volume is in all respects an addition and an 
ornament to American History.”—/PAiladelphia North 
American, 


Nearly Ready. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF FOSTAL 
Quincy. Jr., of Massachusetts. 1744-1775. By his 
Son, Josiah einer. Second Edition, with additions. 
Edited by Eliza Susan Quincy. 

THE LIFE OF FOSIAH QUINCY OF 
Massachusetts. By his Son, Edmund Quincy. New 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. 


FOSIAH QUINCY’S SPEECHES IN 


Congress. 8vo. 


THE TREES AND SHRUBS OF 


Massachusetts. By George B. Emerson. 2 vols. 
8vo. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PuBLisHERs, 
BOSTON. 


Prospectus for the Republication of 

ISHOP WHITE’S MEMOIRS OF 

the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 

States. Edited and Continued to the present 

time by William Stevens Perry, D.D., Historiographer 
of the American Church. 

The work will be comprised in a handsome octavo of 

450 to 500 pages, and will be printed and bound in the 

best manner. It will be put to press immediately on 


securing five hundred subscribers at $5; percopy. On 
publication, the price will be advanced to $6. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., PuBLisHeErs, 
713 Broadway, New York. 


YNCINNATIT BOOK AUCTION 
Rooms. Established 1841. The only book-auc- 
tion house in the West. Consignments solicited. 

Libraries catalogued and sold to the best advantage. 
Small lots of books received and catalogued with others. 
Collectors of libraries can have our catalogues mailed 
to them upon request. N. B. Careful attention given to 
Works of Art. 

W. O. DAVIE & CO., 16 East Fourth Street. 




















